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It is the purpose of the author, in this and the succeeding 
volumes of the “ Heroes of History ” series, to present, in 
as interesting a way as he may be able, the trlie and excit- 
ing stories of some famous voyagers and discoverers whose 
names are not unknown to young people, but whose deeds 
and adventures are less fg,miliar. 

The aim of this series is to relate truthfully the romantic 
and thrilling adventures of the “ heroes who are to form 
the subjects of the voliftnes, and to do this in a way that 
will attract an^ hold the absorbing attention of the young 
reader from beginning to end. 

Vasco da Gama, the subject of this volume, was in his 
own day more famous than Columbus. Chosen by accident 
to make a difficult and dangerous voyage, to sail into un- 
known and savage regions, and to discover a distant and 
splendid empire, he fulfilled his task with such glorious 
success that, on his return, all Europe rang with his praises. 
Bold and fearless, full of spirit and enterprise, hot-blooded 
though just and generous, noble in person, and gracious ii 
manner, no man could be more eminently fitted than he fo 
a perilous journey across stormy seas and amid fierce tribes 



PREFACE. 


His discovery of the way to India around Africa aad the 
(Jape of Good Hope was one of the most momentouif ever 
made by man ; for during several centuriesj and up tcf the 
time the Suez Canal was dug and opened, but a few years 
ago, it was the only sea-route between Europe and India.. ^ 

* His story, as will be seen, is full of striking incidents, of 
strange adventures, of desperate dangers, and of moving 
triumphs. Few voyages have been more replete witlf ro- 
mance; and his career is now narrated for the benefit of 
youthful readers, in the hope that it will amuse some of 
their leisure hours, and at the same time afford them an 
important lesson in history. 
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VASCO DA CxAMA. 


CHAPTER I. 

a 

THE AGE OF DISCOVERY. 

W HEN Christopher Columbus made his famous voyage 
in 1492, he did not by any means achieve the ob- 
ject for which he set on^. His purpose in venturing upon 
that perilous journey across an unknown ocean was to find, 
not a new continent, but a sea-route to Asia. It had long’ 
been thought that Asi|, with all its rich gems, spices, and 
other treasures, might be reached by sailing westward from 
Europe. Eveii as far back as the time of the Greek 
philosopher Aristotle, there were rumours of a land beyond 
the Atlantic, which, it was suspected, was no other than 
India. How to discover this supposed passage to India had 
been a great puzzle long before Columbus made* his*^ daring 
voyage; and the European nations which had ships, and 
took pride in their commerce, were all anxious to be the 
first to find it. When Columbus, therefore, after passing 
safely through many perils, espied the lovely island of San 
Salvador, and afterwards Cuba and Hayti, he felt confident 
that he had made the long-wished-for discovery, for which 
he would be envied the world over. He was perfectly sure 
that he had found Asia, and that India was not far off ; and 
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in the voyages he made afterwards, when he discovered 
Jtbaaica and the northern coast of what we call Sbuth 
America, he •was still more convinced that a little farther 
search would bring him to the well-known shores of. Hindo- 
To his dying day Columbus believed that it was one 
8|^e of Asia, and not a new land, that he had disco vere(>; 
and he was in so little doubt that he had touched near India, 
that he called the people of' the places where he landed 
“ Indians,” — a name by which we still know the efcly 
inhabitants of America. 

It was not until some years had elapsed after Columbuses 
travels were ended that Europe found out that he had struck 
upon a new, and before unknown, coiflinent. Meanwhile, 
the story of ^dventure, romance, and discovery which he 
brought back, the accounts he gave of the beautiful islands 
and strange people and customs he had found far across the 
sea, and the great renown which by his voyage he had won, 
not only for himself, but for the gqpd sovereigns Ferdinand 
and Isabella, who had so generously aided him in his brave 
purpose, created the most lively excitement and sensation in - 
Europe. He was overwhelmed with honours, and in every 
part of* Spain he was received as if he had been a great 
conqueror. Spain was very proud of his aclfievements, and 
the other nations were very jealous of the prestige and* 
possessions which she obtained as result of his success. 

Among the sovereigns to whom Columbus, some years 
before ^is ‘discoveries, had applied for aid in what then 
seemed his rash and foolish prefect, was Dom J ohn the 
Second, King of Portugal ; but his petition was refused. 
Kow the little kingdom of Portugal had long been the 
rival of Spain in making discoveries. Indeed, although she 
was far less rich and less powerful than Spain, she had ob- 
tained greater triumphs on the sea. 

About eighty years before Columbuses first voyage, there 
lived in Portugal a brave and enterprising prince named 
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DomtHenry. He was the fifth son of the reigning king, 
and* when young had fought valiantly in the wars agaii&t 
the Moors. When peace returned to his country, Dorn 
Heliry, who was an ardent student of geography and astron- 
omy, instead of idling away his time at his father’s court, 
spent it in encouraging and fitting out expeditions of d^- 
covery. He had himself visited the northern countries of 
Africa ; and one reason why he turned his attention to 
voyages was, that he was anxious to find out whence the 
Moors got so much ivory and gold-dust as he observed them 
to have, and which, they told him, came from beyond the 
" desert. It is said that the expedition which Dom Henry 
sent to explore the western coast of Africa in 1412 was the 
very first voyage, of discovery ever undertakei). by a modern 
nation. 

After this he fitted out and despatched many expeditions. 
One of the earliest of these came upon the Madeira Isles ; at 
which the Portuguese cjiptain was rejoiced, for he thought 
that he was the first European to find them. 

The Madeiras had been discovered, however, many years 
before, and in a* very Romantic way. It happened that a 
bright and brave young Englishman, named Robert Machiu, 
fell desperately in love with a young lady of noble family. 
*As he was not her equal in rank, her parents sternly forbade 
a marriage between them.^ But she loved him as ardently 
as he loved her; and as she persisted in preferring him to 
all the rest of the world, her father did what was ‘hot un-' 
usual in those rude days' — shut her up, and had Machin 
arrested and thrown into prison. The young man succeeded, 
after a while, in getting out again ; and no sooner did he 
find himself free than he set his wits to work to devise a 
scheme for possessing himself of his lady-love. He managed 
to get one of his friends into her house, disguised as a groom, 
who apprised her of his real character, and told her the plan 
upon which her devoted lover had resolved. To this she 
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gave a ready assent. One day she took a ride, attended 
otfly by the groom, un8er the pretence of getting the iresh 
air. The carriage was driven rapidly to the shored of ^he 
English Channel, near which,' by chance, she lived. She got 
out, hurried into a boat, and was rowed out to a ship, where 
her lover awaited her. • 

^^ey put to sea, intending to escape to France ; but a 
strong ^e blew the ^hip out of its course ; and they were 
tossed about for many days, completely at the mercy of 4he 
waves. 

At last they were overjoyed to perceive land not far off. 
When they had reached it, the lovers went ashore in the 
long-boat, to find themselves on a lovely* island ; and as they 
wandered over it they came to a spot, under some noble 
trees, where ttey resolved to take up their abode with a few 
of their fellow-voyagers. Some huts were accordingly built, 
and here the happy couple ensconced themselves. 

The ship in which they had cojie was anchored about 
three miles from the shore. After they had been on the 
island for three days, a great tempest arose: the ship was 
driven from her anchor, and thrown jipon the coast of Mo- 
rocco, where the crew were taken prisoners by the Moors. 

When the lovers saw that the ship had disappeared, they 
became frantic with despair ; and so deeply affected was the , 
poor young lady that she died a short time after. Her 
devoted cavalier, Machin, could not bear this loss ; and he 
too died, begging his companions, with his last breath, to 
bury him in the same grave witl^ his beloved Anne, The 
few who remained on the island now fitted up the long-boat 
with sails, and attempted to regain England ; but they, too, 
were driven upon the African coast, and, like their com- 
panions, were captured by the Moors. 

In this strange way the Madeiras were discovered by the 
English, and not by the Portuguese. 

Among the discoveries made under the direction of Prince 
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Henrj of Portugal were the Canary and Cape Verd Islands, 
and s^arious countries on the coast of* Africa as far south Ss 
Lower Guinea. In some places they found gold-dust, ostrich 
feathers, and ivory, and other articles of precious value. The 
ships brought home strange stories of the negroes, as well as 
rich merchandise. 

The passion for discovery in Portugal did not cease wilL 
the death of Prince Henry, which oficurred in 1463; for, 
under King John the Second, the Portuguese advanced still 
farther southward to the Congo river. All the islands thus 
discovered off the African coast were taken possession of im 
the name of the King of Poi*tugal, and attempts were made 
to colonize them with his subjects. These attempts were in 
many instances successful. An amusing circumstance, how- 
ever, rendered the island of Puerto Santo, one of the 
Madeiras, uninhabitable. In the ship which discovered this 
island there happened to be a female rabbit, which gave 
birth to a litter of young rabbits during the voyage. These 
were let loose upon the island when it was reached, and 
allowed to remain there ; and it is related that the rabbits 
multiplied so rapidly thjit in two years they completely over- 
ran Puerto Santo, and all idea of a human settlement there 
was given up.® With the negroes on the African coast a 
^brisk trade sprang up, and the fame of Prince Henry, as 
the “ father of discovery,” became a household word in his 
own country and throughout Europe. 

King John, the same who refused the aid which Columbus 
asked of him, was yet resolved that he would 
possible, a way to reach India by sea. He had 
there was a rich and powerful king in India, called Prester 
John, who was a Christian; and he thought it would be of 
great advantage to Portugal if he could communicate with 
him and secure his friendship. King John knew that the 
spices, precious stones, and drugs that reached the rest of 
Europe through Venice came from the East ; and that it was 
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said that the Venetians brought them from India by jyay of 
Aden, in Southern Arabia, Suez, over the- country t# the 
Nile, and so up to Alexandria, and across the Mediterranean 
and the Adriatic. L/ 

He accordingly selected two of his most trustworthy cour- 
tiers, named Covillian and Pay va, and told them to travel as 
tfest they could towards India by land, and see if they could 
find Prester John. The two young men set out, and going 
by way of Florence and Alexandria, arrived safely at Aden. 
Here they separated, agreeing to meet again at Cairo. As 
they were now uncertain whether Prester John lived in India 
or Ethiopia, Payva turned his steps into Africa, wh^e, after 
visiting the court of a sable sovereign who called himself 
“ the Emperor of Ethiopia,” and who, Payva thought, might 
be Prester John, the Portuguese traveller suddenly died. 
Covillian, meanwhile, pursued his journey from Aden to 
India, and succeeded in reaching Calicut and Goa. Here he 
collected a great deal of information respecting India, and 
was rejoiced to hear that it was possible to reach India around 
Africa ; but he could get no trace of Prester J ohn. So he 
returned to Cairo, where he heard tl^e sad intelligence of his 
comradp Payva's death. At the same time he received a 
message from King J ohn, telling him to continue his search 
for the Christian king in the East. Covillian seems now to^ 
have become convinced, like Payva, that Prester J ohn was 
no other than the Emperor of Ethiopia ; and so he too re- 
paired to that sovereign’s court.* The emperor treated him 
with great courtesy and kindness,cloaded him with presents, 
and gave him cordial messages for his royal brother of Portu- 
gal. Covillian was about to depart with these proofs of the 
emperor’s good-will, when the latter suddenly died. His 
successor was not so kindly disposed ; for he would not let 
Covillian go away at all, but kept him a prisoner for many 
years — until his death. 

King John never heard of his two faithful explorers again; 
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but t1^ wonderful accounts of India which kept tx)ming to 
him inspired him with fresh exertions^to reach that land ^ 
fabulous wealth. Despairing of accomplishing this by a land 
route, he turned his attention to the discovery of a way to 
India by sea. It was thought that such a way might be 
f^und southward of Africa. The king accordingly fitted u^ 
an expedition, and chose Bartholomew Diaz, an officer of the 
royal storehouse and a vigorous and intrepid man, to com- 
maad it. Diaz set sail in 1486, and after encountering many 
perils, succeeded in doubling the southernmost point of Africa. 
So frightful were the tempests that raged therS that Diaz 
named this southernmost point “the Cape of Storms.” 

When he returned to Portugal, however, and told King 
John of his discovery, the latter, in his delight, exclaimed 
that since it held out so bright a promise of reaching India 
by sea, it should rather be called “ the Cape of Good Hope,” 
which is the name it bears to this day. 

A strange incident took place during this voyage of Diaz. 
In one of the most terrific storms his ship was separated from 
the barque which accompanied him, and which carried the pro- 
visions for his crew. A^t this the men grew desperate, fear- 
ing that they would be starved, and threatened to ^mutiny 
unless Diaz should retrace his way home. Diaz, however, 
.persisted, and doubled the cape. Returning homeward he 
fortunately fell in with the barque again. But, alas ! of the 
nine men whom he had left in it, only three survived, such 
had been their sufferings from cold and famine ; stnd ao over- 
joyed was one of the surHvors, Ferdinand Colazza, to see 
the ship again, that he fell dead at the captain’s feet. 

It was eight years after the discovery of the Cape of Good 
Hope by Diaz that Columbus returned with his wonderful 
story. This filled the Portuguese not only with admiration, 
but with great alarm lest Spain should get ahead of them in 
finding a sea-route to the riches of the East. They had every 
reason to be proud of their daring exploits as navigators ; and 
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Columbuses story only inspired King J ohn with new j^esolu- 
tion to seek a way to ^dia by water, — not westward, s# the 
intrepid Christopher had done, but around the Cape of Good 
Hope. He longed to win for Portugal the honour and rfches 
which she would gain if her ships were the first to reach 
India, and he was determined that neither money nor energy r 
.6hould be spared to achieve this exploit. 

Such a voyage waif certain to be full of perils and diffi- 
culties, and many people in Portugal declared that it wa» an 
impious tempting of Providence to hazard it. They believed 
that the sfibrms which Diaz had encountered near the Cape 
of Good Hope were perpetual, and that no ship could ever 
pass through them without foundering or being cast upon 
the shore, where the voyagers would soon meet with horrible 
deaths at the*^ hands of savage negroes and cannibals. The 
king was implored by his superstitious nobles and subjects to 
abandon the project, and it is greatly to his honour that he 
persevered in spite of so much eager opposition. 

After sending out a foreign merc^iant named Janifante to 
coast along Africa and take soundings — giving him many 
copper bracelets, brass basins, rattles, bells, looking-glasses, 
knives,, and silks to give to the negroes, and so conciliate 
them — the king ordered his workmen to set t© work building 
three large ships. Wood was cut in the forests and brought 
to Lisbon ; and the ships that were to undertake the great 
and dangerous voyage around Africa were forthwith begun: 

Unhp.ppily, just at this time the good King John fell ill, 
and after lingering for several menths, died, without hsCving 
experienced the joy of seeing his darling project brought to 
a conclusion. It was fortunate for the Portuguese that he 
was succeeded by a monarch whose desire to conquer the 
ocean was not less intense than that of King J ohn ; for it 
was under King Manuel, -y^ho now came to the throne, that 
the thrilling adventures and heroic exploits of Yasco da 
Gama by sea and land took place. 

. ( 247 ) 
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VASCO X>A GAMA IS CHOSEN. 

* ^ • 

m 

I N the good old times of which we are writing, kings and 
nobles, as well a» the common people, wer e much give n 
to superstition . They seriously believed all sorts of things 
which we now see* to be absurd. They were credulous, and 
made a great deal of ^igns and omens. They were terribly 
afraid of witches, and thought that their fates could be told 
by the stars, g^id that my serious old men in long black caps, 
with flowing white beards, were able to foresee future events 
by muttering strange gibberish, and waving wands, and con- 
cocting elixirs and curiou^ potions. 

Young Manuel, the new King of Portugal, was i)y no 
means free from the superstitious beliefs of his age. He, too, 
thought that the future could be foretold, and that the stars 
betrayed the destiny of mortals by their place in the heavens 
and the directions in which they moved. Manuel was a hale 
and vigorous young man of twenty-six when he came to the 
throne, and his accession vfhs greeted and celebrated with 
much joy among his people. 

This joy was all the greater when they learned that he 
was f ully bent on carry ing out King J ohn^s purpose of send- 
ing out an Expedition to find India ; for although some of the 
king^s advisers murmured that it would be expensive, danger- 
ous, and perhaps useless, the greater part of the nation ap- 
proved his design with fervour and delight. 

( 247 ) 2 
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There was living at that time, in a town not far frjm lis- 
Ibon, a swarthy old #ew, named Abraham Oacoto, wljp was 
famous for the skill with which he practised astrology. He 
could tell people, it was said, whether any undertaking '^ould 
be successful or not, and what their fate in life would be, by 
consulting the constellations in the heavens. > • 

^ King Manuel lost no time in sending as secretly as possible 
to Cacoto, and bade^im come to the palace. Oacoto at once 
obeyed the royal cbmmand ; and when he had reache<> Man- 
ueVs cabinet, whither he came disguised and in the night, 
the king 16 cked the door, and told him why he had sent for him. 

‘‘Find out for me, wise Cacoto,” said he, “whether the 
bright stars will bid me to engage in this great discovery. 
Take your own time, and come and tell me what you learn.” 

The Jew^ promised to do so, and went ‘away. Some days 
after, he returned as secretly as he had come at first. The 
king saw at a glance that an air of satisfaction rested upon 
the astrologer’s dark and solemn f|,ce, an^agerly asked what 
he had learned from reading the stars. ^ 

“ Sire,” returned Cacoto gravely, with a low bow, “ I have 
bestowed great care upon the tas^ which you have confided 
to m^ I find that India is a long distance from us — far 
away over the seas. It is inhabited by dark people; and 
there are in it great riches and merchandise, that go forth to 
many parts of the world. There is much danger in going 
thither: the seas are rough aifd stormy; tliere are many 
savages ill the countries on the way, who are full of perfidy 
and stratagems, and will deceive and try to kill your brave 
sailors. But, sire, your planet is great under the sphere, and 
you will discover India, and in no long time you will sub- 
jugate a large part of that mysterious land.” 

This reply, as may be supposed, greatly rejoiced the enthu- 
siastic heart of the young king. He loaded the solemn old 
Jew with favours, and sent him home amply repaid for his 
favourable prophecy. 
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Dox^ Manuel now gave up his thoughts to preparations for 
the momentous voyage which should bftng such glory to him- 
self and such power to his people. The troublesome coun- 
sellors who croaked all sorts of foreboding and disasters in 
his ear were bidden to hold their peace. The king placed 
msLch greater trust in the prophecies of the stars than i^ 
their timid wisdom, and no argument was able to dissuade 
him from his purpose. • 

Thfc ships which the good King John had ordered to be 
built still lay but half finished in the dockyard of Lisbon; 
while 'all around were to be seen huge piles of timber cut 
from the thick forests of Portugal, and now sufficiently 
seasoned to be used* in completing the little fleet. The 
sailors who had made the voyage on the African coast with 
Diaz were employed to do this work, and the king told tl^em 
to build the ships just as strongly as it was possible to do. 
Ere many weeks, three goodly vessels, the admiration and 
wonder of all the people -ylio saw them, lay in their stocks, 
ready to be launched They were of the kind called at that 
period “ caravels,” such as Columbus had sailed in. 

Don Manuel then ca^jsed^ the ships to be supplied with 
whatever was necessary for so long and dangerous a voyage 
as they were destined to make ; nor were these supplies few 
Qr inexpensive. 

Each ship was furnished with double tackle and two sets 
of sails ; and they were also to carry some cannon, and an 
ample quantity of fire-arms, powder and shot, for It was 
almost certain that in going* among savage nations, and land- 
ing upon coasts where they would meet barbarians and can- 
nibals, the crews would need these to defend themselvea 

An abundance, not .only of provisions, but of preserves, 
perfumed water, and a whole apothecary^s shop of drugs and 
medicines, was put on board. Besides these, the ships were 
loaded with a great variety of merchandise, among which 
were gold, silver, woollen cloths, jewellery, necklaces, chains 
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and bracelets; silver ewers; yataghans, swords and daggers, 
some of which were •richly and beautifully chased aad en^ 
graved ; spears and shields ; and an abundant supply of fine 
spices. , 

These things were put in the ships, either to be exchanged 
^or any valuable wares that the Portuguese might find where 
they should happen to land, or as rich presents to win the 
gratitude and friendship of the swarthy princes whose realms 
they might reach. • 

Don Manuel ordered that each ship should carry two 
priests anS a surgeon ; and in order that the voyagers might 
be able to communicate with the strange peoples they met, he 
bought a number of slaves who were thought to be skilled in 
the language of the African tribes and the nations of the 
East. 

And now came perhaps the greatest difficulty with which 
the king had to contend in preparing the expedition. It was 
to be a most hazardous and formjdable journey, and a great 
deal must depend on the man who should be selected to com- 
mand the ships. Who was worthy to be intrusted with this 
momentous duty? Who was the^^ in Portugal brave and 
intelligent and firm enough to direct the little fleet safely 
across the tempestuous oceans, and resolute enough to pursue 
the long journey, despite every obstacle, to the end ? • , 

The king gave many “hours of anxious thought to this sub- 
ject, and prayed Heaven to direct him in making a selection 
so im’portant. His grandees freely gave him their advice, 
and proposed one man and another as fit to be the captain 
of the expedition. But to all their suggestions Don Manuel 
shook his head, and seemed inclined at last to leave it to 
chance to show him the right man for the duty. 

Perhaps he was not unwise in this ; for chance, or what 
seemed something very much like it, came to his aid when 
he was almost at his wits* end. 

One morning Don Manuel was sitting in a large hall in 
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hk palace, where he was wont to transact the business whi<:;{i 
it his daily task to deal with. On a broad table before 
him^were piles of papers, maps, and charts, which he had 
been diligently studying. His thoughts were still upon the 
voyage to India, and he was cudgelling his brain for some 
01*0 to command the expedition. • 

Grandees, courtiers, and officers of the royal court were 
lounging here and there in the hall. S 8 me, in rich costumes, 
were^gathered in groups at a little distance from the king ; 
others were busily bringing in and carrying out jjapers ; yet 
others, with leisurely gait, were pacing up and down, talk- 
ing in low tones, and now and then laughing at some sally 
of wit. 

Presently a fine-looking man, about thirty ^ears old, of 
medium height, with a strong, well-knit frame, very rosy 
cheeks, a thick brown beard and moustache, and large, dark, 
clear eyes, came in, and with a firm yet light and easy step 
sauntered across the hall# He had a decidedly noble and 
military bearing, and was elegantly attired. By his side 
hung a sword, and in his hand he carried a velvet cap. It 
was evident, bdth from bis dress and his manner, that he was 
a man of rank. Each courtier, as he passed, saluted hiln with 
a nod and smife ; from which it appeared that he was a 
favoifipite at the palace. 

As this comely cavalier, was crossing the hall, the king 
happened to look up from his charts and papers. In an 
instant the troubled expres^on seemed to leave his face ; his 
eyes were lit up with joy, and he brought his hand heavily 
down upon the table, as if a sudden and happy idea had just 
struck him. 

' “Thank Heaven,” thought the king, “I have found the 
man ! ” Then calling an attendant to him, he exclaimed, 
“ Go and bring to me Yasco da Gama ! ” 

The young nobleman was soon found in an adjoining cor- 
ridor, and at once*obeyed the royal summons. 
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^ “ Vasco,” said Don Manuel, ‘‘ 1 have a most perilous and 
difficult task for you* to perform. You know that I*have, 
prepared three ships for a voyage to India around Africa. 
Many an anxious hour have I spent in trying to choose a 
man capable of commanding them. I know your courage and 
jfpirit, Vasco ; for they have been tried in the wars in whlbh 
you have fought so loyally and well. It is you that I 
choose to discover tlfe way to India, which will bring glory 
to my crown, and riches and power to Portugal ®Will 
you gol ” ^ 

Vasco da Gama was overcome with surprise, and for a 
moment looked at the king in speechless astonishment. 
Here he was, an idle courtier, who ha*d risen that morning 
with no ot^jer thought than how he should “kill time” 
during the day, selected to perform a journey which even 
Columbus would have looked upon as dangerous and doubt- 
ful ! 

But he promptly recovered him|elf, and his mind was soon 
made up. Bowing low to the king, he replied, “ I am your 
devoted servant, sire ; and whatever tasks you confide to me 
shall be performed while my life lasts.” 

Thevking’s dinner-hour had| now arrived ; but so impa- 
tient was Don Manuel to talk more with Vasco da Gama, 
that he bade him follow him in to the table. As they sat 
at the well-provided board, they fon versed eagerly about the 
expedition. 

“ I km much bent upon this^ affair,” said Don Manuel ; 
“and I beg you to make ready to depart in all haste.” 

“ As soon as you please, sire,” returned Vasco da Gama ; 
“ there is nothing to detain me from embarking at once.” 

“ There are three ships,” resumed the king. “ Who shall 
be the two captains to go with you ? Have you a brother ? ” 

“ I have three. One is a small lad ; another is studying 
to be a priest ; the third is one to whom your majesty might 
intrust anything.” 
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“ A^d where is he ? ** 

“i am grieved to say that just Ubw my elder brothd^ 
Paulo, though not a hot-headed man, is in disgrace. He 
has had an unhappy quarrel with the judge of Setubal, whom 
he has wounded ; and is now in hiding, lest the law should 
cctfupel him to do restitution. But he is a brave and loyal 
fellow ; and if your majesty would pardon him, he woul^ 
readily accept the service of commandiiig one of the ships.” 

“Out of love for you, Vasco, I will pardon him, if he 
will first satisfy the judge. Tell him to come hither with- 
out delay : and do you at once attend to the preparation and 
equipment of the ships, and choose such sailors as you please; 
and be assured that you shall have abundant reward for your 
fidelity.” 

Vasco da Gama kissed the royal hand, ffnd hastened 
away to obey Hon Manuel’s commands. Paulo was not 
long in makmg up his quarrel with the judge, and in a few 
days the two brothers went together before the king. 

Don Manuel told Paufo that he had been chosen to aid 
Vasco in the expedition; and that although Vasco insisted 
that he, Paulo, should c(jmmand it, the king himself desired 
that Vasco should have that post. It being so arranged, the 
brothers recommended one Nicolas Coello, a very intimate 
friend of theirs, to command the third ship ; and to this Don 
Manuel readily assented. 

The preparations for the* voyage now went rapidly forward. 
The three ships had already been named the Sdn Miguel^ 
the San Gabriel^ and the San Raphael ; and with them was 
to go a fourth vessel, loaded with provisions ; but it was not 
intended that this vessel should accompany them to the end 
of the voyage. 

Vasco da Gama selected the sailors with great care ; and 
when he had done so, he told them to make use of the time 
before the ships set out in learning to be carpenters, rope- 
makers, calkers, blacksmiths, and plank-makers. Foe these 
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purposes he provided them with a quantity of tools, and, to 
fheir delight, he also increased their pay. • 

In all there were about one hundred and fifty sailors. 
Yasco da Gama himself took command of the San Baphml; 
Paulo da Gama, of the San Gabriel; and Nicolas Coello, of 
the San Miguel Large and imposing as these ships seemed 
%o the Portuguese of that day, they were only about one 
hundred and twenty ions each. 

Late in March 1497, everything had been got read^f, and 
it now only remained to receive the blessings of the Church, 
to bid adieVi to the court and to anxious friends, to leave the 
scenes and comforts of home behind, and to sail out upon the 
stormy and unknown seas. 



CHAPTER III. 


VASCO DA GAMA SETS SAIL,. 

I T was a bright Sunday morning in spring, and the quaint, 
narrow streets anS spacious squares of Lisbon were full 
of people. ^ 

Something unusual, evidently, was going forward : the old 
city had the aspect of a holiday, and the multitudes, gaily 
dressed, were all flocking humedly in the same direction. 

In the square, where stoo^ the ancient and stately cathedral, 
the crowd was most dense and most eager ; while within the 
edifice itself, a large assemblage, composed of grandees and 
nobles, of dames and demoiselles, as well as of the common 
people, filled every niche, aisle, and corner. Behind a cur- 
tain, which sepa«ited them from the rest of the assemblage, 
the young King and Queen of Portugal, surrounded by a 
select few of the highest dignitaries of the court, had taken 
their places; and near this curtain you might have seen Yasco 
and Paulo da Gama and Nicolas Coello, attired in ricli and 
showy dresses, ‘‘the observed of all observers.” 

At the high altar of the cathedral stood, arrayed in the 
brilliant costume of his holy office, the Bishop of Lisbon ; he 
was performing high mass, and his voice alone broke the deep 
silence that reigned in the cathedral. 

When he had concluded his prayers, the bishop turned to 
the assemblage, and told them to pray to God tha^ the voyage 
of Yasco da Gama might be successful ; and went on to utter 
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juch praises o£ the king as were so often sounded in those 
days from the altars Sf the churches. • 

The service over, Don Manuel came out from behind the 
curtain\nd spoke to the three captains, who kneeled before 
him, and the courtiers 'gathered in a close group around 
^them. • 

The whole party then repaired from the cathedral to the 
royal palace, being theered and saluted on the way by an 
immense concourse of people. • 

The tiine had now come to embark, and soon a procession 
was formed to proceed to the ships, y, 

Vasco da Gama, having kissed the hands of the king and 
queen, mounted a fine Arab horse, and put himself at the 
head of the ^procession. By his side rode Paulo and Nicolas. 
Behind them marched, two by two, the crews of the ships, 
handsomely attired in livery. A large number of noblemen 
and officers of the court accompanied the cortege ; a body of 
monks and priests, bearing wax Randles and praying aloud, 
followed ; and throughout the route multitudes of people 
were gathered, many of them weeping at the perils their 
relatives or friends, the sailors, were about to encounter, 
other* blessing and cheering them on with loud voices. 

Arrived at the wharf where the ships lay moored, they 
found them gaily decked out with ribbons, standards, and 
flags ; and when Vasco da Gama appeared, a salvo of 
artillery welcomed him ^ the command of his little fleet. 

ThS streets and houses neaii’lhe wharf were occupied by 
dense and excited crowds, who filled the roofs and balconies, 
and wei^ closely packed together down to the water’s edge • 
and so many people were observed weeping and lamenting, 
that this place was afterward called ‘Hhe Shore of Tears.” 

Vasco da Gama now sprang lightly from his horse, crossed 
the plank with stalwart step, and went on board the San 
Raphael, followed by the sailors ; and in another moment 
his resolute face appeared on the deck, gazing upon the 
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scenes to which he was about to bid adieu. His^ 
brother Paulo and Nicolas Coello als8 repaired on board 
their ships with their men. 

Yasco, seeing that all was ready, gave the signal for de- 
parture. And now there was seen a*busy stir on the decks, 
while the multitudes on shore remained breathlessly silent ^ 

The sails were spread as if by magic ; the anchors were 
drawn up dripping from the bottom ;®the cannon on the 
quays •boomed forth a noisy “God speed;” the people 
shouted and wavrd their hands, to which Vasco and his 
comrades responded warmly from the deck ; and the three 
ships, looking gay and sturdy and gallant in the sunlight, 
floated smoothly out of Lisbon harbour. 

The wind being contrary, the fleet proceede(^ no farther 
the first day than the little harbour of Belem, a few miles 
westward of Lisbon. Here they anchored until the breezes 
should be favourable. 

Bon Manuel accordingly^ himself repaired to Belem, and 
took up his quarters in an old monastery there, so as to be 
near his fleet till it should sail. 

Finally, on the third d^y, a good wind sprang up ; and 
now, at last, Yasco da Gama was fairly off. The# king 
accompanied the^ ships in his barge out as far as the open 
ocean, where he took leave of the captains, and watched 
them until the tips of their masts had faded out of sight 
beyond the horizon. 

The beginning of this momentous voyage was an auspicious 
one. Fair winds and a quiet sea, blue sky overhead, apd a 
mild and delightful temperature in the air, sped the adven- 
turers on their way. Yasco’s spirits ran high ; and the 
songs of the crews, as they climbed up and down the masts, 
betrayed the gaiety of all on board. The three ships and 
the provision barque kept well together, and often were so 
near that the captains could shout to each other so as to be 
heard. 
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For a week they thus sailed on, until they wereTejoiced 
to perceive land, wfiich they soon recognized as the Canary 
Islands. So far all was well ; they were on the right path. 
Little did they foresee the dangers through which they 
would have to pass ere teaching their far-off destination. 

Those dangers began, indeed, soon after the Canaries fiad 
disappeared from their view. A violent tempest burst upon 
them, and for houfs they were tossed about at the mercy 
of the waves. When the storm su^idedj^jhe, San itaphaetf 
Vasco da Gama^s ship, coutcTnot be seen anywhere by the 
others. A dreadful fear took possession of Paulo da Gama 
and Coello lest their brave commander had foundered ; yet 
they persevered in their course, making directly for the Cape 
Verd Islands, as Vasco had commanded in case they were 
separated. 

A week of doubt was ended by the arrival of the ships 
at Cape Verd, where they were gladdened by the sight of 
Vasco’s standard floating in t^e wind, and the gallant 
captain himself standing on the deck. The meeting was 
celebrated by the firing of cannon and the blowing of 
trumpets. c 

The ships now proceeded together to the little island of 
San Jago, one of the Cape Verd Islands, Vhere they came 
to anchor in a snug inlet, and rested there for a week. 
They seized the occasion to ta^e in fresh water, replenish 
the ships with provisions from the barque, and repair the 
yard-krms and rigging that had^been injured by the tempest. 

A month had now passed since they left; and it must 
have been about the 1st of May that the ships sailed out of 
the San Jago Bay, and turned their prows, as nearly as 
Vasco could guess, directly towards the Cape of Good Hope. 

Vasco da Gama was full of courage as well as energy. 
He might have crept timidly along the African coast, and 
thus delayed his journey for Jbe sake of being more safe. 
But he was eager to reach and double the cape, and to see 
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what M could discover ia the uhknowii seas be^oad;;so he^ 
stretclied at once across the Gulf of Guine% ' imd h^d^ 
a straight course southwa^ making long taiks in that 
direction; .r 

After leaving San Jago, several mdnths elapsed before the 
eyes of the voyagers were again gratified by ^e sight of 
land. Sometimes the sailors became impatitot, and irere 
inclined to give up to despair. Sometimes they were deluded 
by wh«b seemed to be land, but which turned out to be a 
fog or a cloud against the horizon. Sometimes Vasco da 
Gama, consulting his compass and his astrolabe (which was 
an instrument like our sextant), feared lest he had gone 
wide of his track. Sometimes frightful tempests threatened 
to submerge them all in the raging seas. ^ 

Still week after week, and month after month, Vasco da 
Gama kept resolutely on his course. He had a quick 
temper; and when the sailors timidly suggested turning 
back, he warmly told them that they should go forward 
until they reached India, or until the sea engulfed them. 

It was late in August when this long voyage across the 
ocean brought them at la^ to the southern coast of Africa. 
The days, they perceived, had become very short; scarcely 
six hours of daylight enabled them to search for land on the 
east ; while the temperature, after being for a while insuffer- 
ably hot, had become very cool again. 

One morning, land — real ^and — came in sight ; and the 
ships, which had, singularly enough, been able to’keftp in 
sight of each other all this time, ran down upon the coast in 
the hope of finding a harbour. 

In this they did not at first succeed ; but sailing along 
the shore a little farther, they reached a cozy bay, wKere 
they weighed anchor. They named it St. Helena Bay ; and 
Vasco da Gama was sure that they were not far from the 
Cape of Good Hope. 

They were not to leave St Helena, however, without 
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having some stirring adventures with the dusky natives of 
that country. Valbo da Gama went on shore with his 
astrolabe in order to take the altitude pf the sun. Mean- 
while a number of his men also landed — some to take in 
water for the ships, afld others to stroll about to see what 
they could find. • 

While the captain was busy with his instruments, some of 
his men came huniedly running to him, and exclaimed that 
as they were ascending a woody hillock near by, they had 
espied two naked negroes a little distance off, stooping down 
in the shubbery as if gathering something. 

ifow, nothing could please Vasco da Gama better than to 
hear this ; for he was not only curious to see what kind of 
people lived in Africa, but he was anxious to find somebody 
who could tell him how near he might be to the cape. 

** Go,” he said, ‘‘ and surround them as quietly as possible, 
and seize and bring them to me.” 

Five or six men hastened ^ obey. They crept along, 
hidden among the brush, until they had got very near the 
negroes, who, all unconscious of their danger, went on busily 
with their work. The men now ^aw that they were gather- 
ing honey. They rushed upon them, but only succeeded in 
capturing one. The other was too nimbte, and in a great 
fright ran away. 

The sailors returned to Vasco in triumph with their 
captive, who stared and trembled, and seemed overcome with 
mingled* terror and amazement. 

Vasco tried to communicate with him by signs; but he 
only rolled his eyes, and showed his white teeth, in an agony 
of fright. 

Then a negro boy who happened to be on one of the ships 
was sent for ; and Vasco told him to take the native aside, 
and to try to get him to eat, and see if he could talk with 
him. Presently the native became reassured by the food 
and by seeing one of his own colour, and now began to make 
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a number of signs and motions with great rapidity, grinning 
from ^r to ear. Vasco dressed him ujf in gay clothes, gave 
him some little bells, crystal beads, and a red night-cap, 
which made him dance with delight, and made signs to him 
to go and get some of his companioifi, promising that when 
he Returned he should have some more presents. 

* The native scampered away; and, true to his word, he 
soon brought back ten or twelve men ^ woolly and black 
as himself. These men were small in stature, and as 
ugly in their features as they could possibly be. They 
wore the skins of beasts loosely about their bodies, and a 
queer wooden arrangement about their middle ; whife for 
arms they carried oak* staves which had been hardened in 
the fire, upon the end of which horns had been fixed for 
points. Vasco was amused to observe that when they spoke 
they made sounds as if they were sighing. 

The negroes eagerly took the presents that were offered 
them, but seemed to care little for gold or silver articles or 
for spices ; they were muct better pleased with toys, tin 
rings, counters, and beads. But little information could be 
got from them, however ; g,nd so they were sent away. 

The next day they returned to the bay, bringing foi^by or 
fifty other negroes with them; and these grew so sociable 
and familiar that Veloso, one of Vasco da Gama's men, 
begged to be permitted to go with them to their village, 
which by signs they described as being behind a high hill 
not far offi * • 

Now this Veloso had a way of bragging a great deal of 
what he could do, and his comrades were not sorry to see 
his courage put to the test. Off he started with his new 
friends, the others cheering him as he went. 

Vasco da Gama returned on board the San Eaphael; while 
Coello remained on shore to look after the crews while they 
cut some wood ; and Paulo da Gama, who did not like to be 
idle, took some men in two .of the boats, and, provided with 
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fish-spears and harpoons, went out into the bay to catch some 
* fisli. • • 

This sport nearly cost Paulo his life. The harpoons had 
been tied by ropes to the bows of the boats j and the men 
having harpooned a small whale, he whirled about savagely, 
and came near upsetting the boat in which Paulo j^as. 
Happily the water was very shallow, and the rope long, so 
that the monster w^is with some difficulty taken. 

It was nearly sunset, and the captains and men had ^already 
taken the boats to return to the ships for the night, when 
they heard a loud cry from one of the neighbouring hills. 
Turning in that direction, they saw poor Veloso running 
with all his might towards them. • 

One of the boats was ordered to return at once to the 
shore and fake him in ; but the sailors, who were not sorry 
to see the boastful Veloso frightened out of his wits, rowed 
very slowly, so as to prolong his agony. 

The boat touched the shore, and Veloso was on the point 
of springing in, when a party (5 negroes rushed out of an 
ambush where they had concealed themselves, and two of 
them caught hold of him and trjed to drag him away. A 
struggle ensued, in which the two negroes were severely 
wounded with spears. This only enrageithe others, who 
began to hurl showers of arrows and stones at the boat. The 
other boats hurried up to take part in the fray, and some of 
the Portuguese jumped on shoi%. Vasco da Gama, eager to 
punish the savages for their perfidy, was standing up in his 
boat, and giving orders to liishaen, when an arrow sunk its 
point in his leg. The captain, however, insisted on remaining, 
and commanded some of his cross-bowmen to pour a volley 
into the negroes, which they did with good effect. The 
savages ran howling away to their hills, and the voyagers 
returned leisurely to the ships. Veloso, when once safely 
on board, told a brave story about his adventures with the 
negroes, and said that they had intended to use him as a 
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decoy to lure others on shore and then destroy them. He# 
related, too, how the negroes ate the foots of herbs, gulls, 
whales, seals, and gazelles, and how they had dogs very much 
like those at home in Portugal. 

It then turned out that tho hostility of the natives was 
duetto a blunder of Veloso himself. When he arrived at 
the negro village, they thought to do him honour by cooking 
a large sea-calf, which they set before . hjim in one of their 
rude hifts. He was so disgusted with the smell and look of 
it that he rose abruptly, and strode off towards the hay. The 
natives, in perfect good -humour, went with him; but he 
became frightened on the way, and as soon as he came in 
sight of the ships, he sfiouted so frantically that he alarmed 
the negroes, who plunged into the thicket. The^j misunder- 
stood his cries, and thought that he was calling upon his 
companions to come and attack them ; hence their assault 
upon him as he was getting into the boat. 

Vasco da Gama now despaired of learning anything about 
the Cape of Good Hope from these savages, and only tarried 
at St. Helena Bay three or four days longer, until his ships 
could be amply supplied with wood and water. 

About the 1st of September the sails were once more spread, 
the anchors weighed, and the prows turned seaward. A 
south-west wind carried them briskly along; and Vasco 
having told his men in a confident tone that he was certain 
the cape was not far off, the little fleet set forth cheerily on 
its way around the continent 
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CHAPTER IV. 

FASCjO DA GAMA DOUBLES THE CAPE. 

A lthough Vasco da Gama had l^rned nothing from 
the black natives of St. Helenk, he felt ver y s ure that 
it would not be long before they saw the Cape of Good Hope. 
The cape was, indeed, not far off ; but the gallant little fleet 
had to pass many anxious days, and encounter many dread- 
ful hardships, before they could double it. 

Scarcely had they emerged from the tranquil harbour of 
St. Helena when the ships were struck by contrary winds 
and tempestuous weather. The waves soon rose to a pro- 
digious height, and tossed the po^r little vessels about as if 
they^were frail playthings made for the savage amusement 
of the sea. Now they seemed to be hurled up among the 
clouds; then the sailors trembled lest the furious waters 
which they saw raging far above them on every side should 
engulf them for ever in the deep. The wind was not only 
furious, but chilling cold. The pilots could not shout loud 
enough to make their orders heard by the sailors, so deafening 
was the uproar of the storm. 

V^After brief periods of daylight, a long and dreadful dark- 
ness would hang over them, and prevent their seeing in what 
direction they were going. The masts and shrouds were 
stayed, and the ships, no longer : to be controlled, drifted 
whithersoever winds and waves compelled them. It was 
now that the heroic resolution, courage, and constancy of 
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Jailed for a t ime, his sailors, wearied aittt despamog, crowded 
around hSo^^ passionately besought him to give up his 
purpose, and to turn the prows of the ships again towards 
home. They begged him to consider that these t he 
pejpetual storms which had always forbidden ships to pass 
the ci^e ; and they cried out that unless he turned back they 
should all find watery graves. They d^lared that the land, 
which tjame in sight as often as they tacked to double the 
cape, had no end, but extended to the Antarctic, Sea ; and 
again and again they pleaded, as if for their lives, with their 
obdurate captain, 

But Vasco da Gama was not to be moved. At first he 
chid his men gently, and said to them, — ^ 

“ I assure you, good fellows, the cape is very near. Do 
not despair. If we keep tacking, we shall surely double it.” 

He set them a good example by freely and cheerfully 
sharing their dangers and hardships. Promptly at the sound 
of the boatswain's whistle Vasco da Gama appeared on deck 
with the others. He seemed never to take any repose, but 
was here and there and everywhere, often remaining day and 
night at the helm, ordering the men, and seeing to it that 
nothing was leftf undone. He ate the same coarse fare that 
was allotted to the humblest sailors, and when the pilot was 
exhausted Vasco himself took his place. 

Finally, however, he lost patience, and grew v^y angry 
at the importunities of the men. Gathering them all on 
deck, he sternly told them that he would stand out to 
sea until the cape was doubled, or until the ships went 
down. 

They had been making as many tacks to the windward as 
the storm would permit ; but every time they returned again 
towards land, they were disheartened to see the long and 
irregular coast reappear in the east. 

At last Vasco da Gama resolved that he would make a 
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Jong tack, and stand on it until it was certain that he could 
double the land. « 

The storm was now gradually subsiding. The caravels 
sped somewhat more easily on their way, and after a few 
days Yasco ordered the* sailors to once more turn the prows 
towards the continent. As they slowly sped south-eastward, 
prayers to Heaven went up from all the decks, and both 
captains and sailors ^seemed to take more heart. The ships 
laboured less and less, the sea grew calmer, and through the 
long nights and brief days the brave little vessels, showing 
each other coloured lights at frequent intervals, so as not to 
part company, kept steadily on. 

This time no land appeared, and Yasco da Gama ordered 
the ships to sail more free, in order, if possible, to espy it. 
One morning they awoke to find themselves floating on a 
tranquil sea, with a gentle wind wafting them forward. It 
was a pleasant morning, very unlike the many wretched, 
dismal days they had passed, and now, though they had seen 
no land, Yasco knew that they had doubled the cape. 

The other two ships were signalled to come near the San 
Raphael, and the glorious news was jfhouted from deck to deck. 

Both captains and sailors gave themselves up to the most 
eager demonstrations of joy. Some climbed the masts, and 
waved their caps to each other from ship to ship ; some ran 
and got trumpets, which sent a joyous din of sound over the 
serene and sunny sea ; some could only show their delight 
by firihg ofT cannon ; and some wildly embraced each other, 
and danced about the deck. All the dangers and troubles of 
the past were forgotten in a moment ; and as Yasco da Gama, 
his handsome face flushed with triumph and pleasure, strode 
up and down among his men, they kissed his cloak, and 
cayed for his pardon, and showered blessings upon him. 
stayiiiitle knew that it would not be long before the keenest 
whithe^rpuld again seize them, and incite them to make a 
now that titpmpt upon their brave captain’s life. 
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A solemn qiiiet suddenly sucfceeded the joyful noise ai 
shouts, singings cannon, and trumpets, ^ry^ yod in their robes, 
the priests appeared upon the decks. With one accord every 
man dropped upon his knees, pulled^off his cap, and bent lov^ 
his head ; and then amid the stillness the solemn voices of 
thS priests were raised, repeating the “ Salve,” and uttering 
to God the gratitude with which the hearts of all were filled 
to overflowing. • 

The* little fleet now cheerily resumed its journey, and one 
morning they caught sight of some lofty mouiMbain-peaks. 
To Vasco’s delight he perceived that the land was no longer 
east but north of him.^ Irregular, ridges, blue in the distance, 
lined the horizon ; and here and there jagged promontories 
ran boldly out into the sea. • 

Vasco directed his ships towards the shore, and skirted it 
leisurely during the night. At dawn they saw pretty sandy 
beaches interspersed with rocks glistening in the sunlight; 
while coves, streams, and qyen good-sized rivers appeared at 
intervals. The crews amused themselves with spearing fish, 
which they cooked ; but the fish made the men who ate them 
sick, and lihe sport lost itS attractions. 

After running along the coast for three days amid a balmy 
air and beneath a sunny sky, they came to the mouth of a 
large river. Vasco da Gama ordered the sailors to lower a 
boat and reconnoitre the shore. No natives were anywhere 
to be seen. The mouth of the river having been, sojinded, 
and proving to be twelve fathoms deep, the ships entered it, 
and cast anchor. 

Vasco da Gama, for the first time since they had left St. 
Helena, went on board his brother Paulo’s ship ; and Nicolas 
Coello, tihe other captain, soon joined them. The three cap- 
tains embraced each other fervidly ; and then, sitting down 
to a well-provided table which Paulo had prepared, they talked 
of the dangers and adventures they had passed through, and 
made merry over their safe arrival on the othqjp»^ide of Africa. 
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The Portuguese, meanwhile, landed upon the banks of the 
river, and dividing fiiemselves into little groups, wandered 
about to see what they could discover. How refreshing it 
was to find themselves once more upon the firm land, after 
all the hardships of the last two months ! How pleasant to 
see the green grass, and to quaff the sparkling waters of ^he 
streams, after the weary monotony of the sea and the scant 
fare to which they had bef^ subjected ! 

They found, however, nothing remarkable ; nor wSre any 
human beings anywhere to be seen. It seemed a deserted 
coast ; and after putting in wood and fresh water, the ships 
sailed away again. 

A few days after, still hugging the coast, they came to 
another and larger bay, which Vasco da Gama named San 
Bias. It seemed to invite them to enter, being a sheltered 
nook, and apparently an inhabited spot. On the rocks over- 
looking the bay they observed thousands of seals, with long 
white teeth and ferocious aspect,, warming their sleek fur in 
the sun. 

Vasco da Gama thought this a good place to take a rest, 
and the ships were therefore anchored in the bay. The store- 
ship which they had brought with them was here emptied of 
its provisions, which were divided among 6ie other vessels, 
and the store-ship itself was burned. 

The men had not been long oi^ shore before they came back 
with exciting reports of the strange animals they had met 
with. They said they had seen^ enormous elephants wander- 
ing about, and very fat oxen without horns. On the rocks 
they had espied many large birds, which seemed to have no 
feathers in their wings, and which uttered a grating cry like 
the braying of asses. 

Presently they discovered that the country round about 
inhabited. They caught sight of a number of black f el- 
dest naked, riding about in the distance on the backs 
en; and after the ships had been in the bay 
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several days, bands of sooty natives appeared, capering about 
in an excited manner on the rocks, pointing to the strange 
vessels, the like of which they had never seen before, and 
gesticulating wildly to each other. 

Yasco da Gama was resolved not to be caught in the same 
trap into which he had fallen at St. Helena. He was 
anxious to converse with the natives, and find out, if possible, 
where he was ; biit he had learned to he cautious. So he 
ordered the nien to arm themselves well before going on 
shore, and to carry some cannon with them, in case they 
should be needed. The negroes grew gradually bold enough 
to come along the beach, pretty near the ships ; and Yasco 
seized the opportunity*to throw out to them some little bells. 
The savages caught them up, and went scampering over the 
beach, ringing them, and making a great ado. Then the 
others became confident, and approached near enough to take 
the bells from Yasco’s hand, grinning at him, and then 
dancing about. 

He was surprised and pleased to find them so familiar, and 
telling his men to bring him some red night-caps, found no 
difficulty in going among the natives, and exchanging them 
for the ivory bracelets which they wore on their arms.^ 

The next morning the shore was fairly swarming with 
black men, women, and children, almost naked, who rushed 
to and fro, and crowded, with eyes wide open, around the 
ships. Yasco, the other captains, and the men went on shore 
and fearlessly mingled with the sable crowd ; and, tb their 
surprise, they were regaled Vith a number of roasted oxen 
and sheep, which the natives had brought with them, and 
which they cooked on the beach after their barbarous fashion. 

Inv ited to par^ke of these welcome dishes, the Portuguese 
willingly complied ; and a merry time they had of it all day 
long. The negroes enlivened the feast by playing on flutes 
made of reeds, and singing songs in a strange, screeching way 
that caused the Portuguese to laugh heartily^ The latter 
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wttirned the compliment by blowing their trumpets ; which 
seemed to fill the natives with astonishment. 

Yasco da Qama seized the occasion to buy some of the 
sheep and oxen. While he stood bargaining for them, two 
or three ^ his men hthried up to him and told him that 
they had tjfist seen some young negroes suspiciously hidden 
in the bushes. 

He at once order^ his men to retreat near the ships ; see- 
ing which, the natives gathered menacingly and quickly in 
a close group, as if they intended to attack the strangers. 
Yasco was unwilling to harm them, however, and gave a sign 
to the crews to go on board. When everybody was safe in 
the ships, he ordered two cannon to be fired over the heads 
of the negroes. The loud and sudden report overcame them 
with surprise and terror ; and dropping their weapons on the 
beach, they ran away into the bushes as fast as their naked 
legs could carry them. 

Yasco, before leaving San Bias, erected a pillar on the 
shore, bearing the arms of Portugal, as a token that he had 
taken possession of the bay in the name of King Manuel j 
but as he was about to set sail hcphad the mortifica tion to 
see thp negroes come and pull it down, and defiantlyThrow 
it into the sea. 



CHAPTEE V. 

VASCO DA GAMA QUELLS A MUTINY. 

I T was not to be all fair sailing in calm seas, however, and 
■pleasant §ojoaru^in cpz}^ bays. Many a league across 
the uncertain waters had yet to be crossed ere the intrepid 
Vasco da Gama reached his goal. Dangers were1;o multiply, 
and he was called upon to use all his stern resolution and 
dauntless courage to overcome' them. The perils he had 
passed — perils of storm and perils among savage races — were 
to be again endured, and Sther perils quite as formidable 
were to be added to them. 

But his stout heart quailed before no threat of men or of 
the elements : he looked forward to the future as cheei^jfully 
as he exulted inWihe difficulties he had already overcome. 

An event was about to happen which woUl3 test his cour- 
age and presence of mind to the utmost. 

After entering several oth%r bays, and finding nothing to 
satisfy their curiosity, or make it profitable to land, the 
caravels put out into the open sea again. In the daytime 
they ran under full sail as long as the wind would permit 
them, while at night they proceeded more slowly and cau- 
tiously. More than once they were becalmed, and had to 
lie until a breeze sprang up ; and as they drifted farther 
away from the continent, they began to find that they had 
by no means left the storm region behind when they doubled 
the cape. 
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It was now winter. The voyagers were yet far from their 
destination, but how far they knew not, and the sudden storms 
of that season of the year were not in assailing them. 

One morning 'a terrific tempest burst, almost without 
warning, over their he&ds. Vasco da Gama took his place 
on deck, and rapidly sca nnin g the heavens with his keen«ye, 
gave his orders rapidly and clearly. “ Make the masts fast 
with ropes, my me^ ! ” he shouted. “ Pass the shrouds over 
the yards ! — ^You two, take the pannels off the tops and sails. 
Strike aH sails except the fore-sails ; well weather the storm 
with them.*^ 

Cheerily the men set about the tasks commanded by their 
captain; but as they laboured the fempest grew yet more 
furious, until at last the pilot, doffing his cap, came up timidly 
to Vasco, and said, — 

“ I fear the ships are not strong enough to weather this 
tempest, captain. Let us put in to. land, run along the coast, 
and find a secure hav^ till the storm is over.” 

** No ! ” cried Vasco. “ Retu/n to your post, pilot. When 
I came out of Lisbon harbour, I swore not to turn back a 
span’s breadth. Whoev6r again proposes to return on our 
track shall be thrown into the sea to be food for fishes I ” 

The crew looked at him aghast; but his^eountenance was 
stem, and they could find in it no sign that he would relent. 

The gale was all this time increasing, and fitfully veered 
in every direction. The waves were running to a frightful 
height, and falling, drenched the decks with floods of water. 
Then the wind suddenly billed, so that the ships lay helpless 
on the surging sea, and lurched so badly that they took in 
water on either side. 

The men were forced to tie themselves fast to the masts 
and rigging to prevent themselves from being washed over- 
board. It became almost impossible to work at the pumps, 
and the ships creaked so noisily that it seemed as if they 
would go to pieces at any moment. 
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The sailors now became more piteous in their appeals to * 
Vasco da Gama to turn back ; but he grtmly replied,— 

have said that I would nob, and if I saw a hundred 
deaths before my eyes I should go straight on. To India 
we shall go, or perish.” Then he added in more persuasive 
tondfe, “ Think of the honour and rewards our good kitig wiU 
shower on us when wo return with the story of our exploits ! 
Come, my men, p^ck up courage, and put^your faith in God.” 

It happened that when the little fleet sailed from Lisbon, 
tive or six men, who had been condemn^ to dea^ j^ various 
crimes, were released and put on board. The object of this 
was that Vasco da Gama might use these convicts to explore 
dangerous places, and lihus not risk the lives of his sailors. 
The lives of the criminals were looked upon aj worthless, 
and if they were killed by savages it mattered little. 

These men, when they saw the crews abandoning them- 
selves to despair amid the tempest, and Vasco da Gama reso- 
lute in his purpose to go forward, thought it a good oppor- 
tunity to make mischief. 

They got together at the end of the San Raphael, and 
began to whisper among fthemselves, and presently calling 
some of the other sailors to them, muttered mysteriously in 
their ears. 

J ust then the tempest lulled a little, so that the three ships 
could approach within speakiiig distance of each other. The 
sailors on the San Ra2)hael began to shout to their comrades 
on the San Gabriel and the S^n Miguel, and to incite them 
td resist the orders of tlie captains. 

Vasco da Gama thereupon cried out to his brother Paulo 
and to Nicolas Coello that he would on no account turn 
back to the coast, and told them to keep bravely on their 
course. Some of the sailors on the San MiguM were so bold 
as to cry out angrily that they were many men, while the 
captain was but one, — thus betraying their disposition to 
mutiny. 



A arose/and the ships 

l^parated. 1>eale|Q^ ti^qiider pealed aeross the slci^ and 
ft ^eiiae darkness enveloped them. 3^6 ships, however, hting 
oht hghts, so that they might not lose each other ; for Vasco 
da Gama feared that if they should part the sailors would 
take forcible possession of the earavels and put badk to 

^^uchea^iot wag indeed going forward in all the ships, 
instigated by the criminals who had been brought ^ong in 
them ; apd their design would probably have succeeded, had 
it not been for the imprudence of one of the men on the San 
Miguel^ who divulged the conspiracy to his brother, a young 
boy, who was Nicolas Coello’s attendant. 

This bo^ was devotedly attached to his master. Concealing 
his intention from his brother, and promising to keep the 
secret, he took the first occasion to warn Coello of the danger 
which threatened the fleet. Coello made up his mind that 
he would die before he would permit the mutineers to seize 
him or get control of the ship. Arming himself to the teeth, 
he watched their movements day and night, and told his 
faithful attendant never to lose sight of the ringleaders, but 
to find out all he could of their intentions by winning their 
confidence and seeming to enter into their ]51[an8. 

Soon the boy came to him with the news that the men 
proposed to wait until they could act in concert with the 
sailors on the other ships before rising in mutiny. Mean- 
while^ Coello, dissembling his feprs and speaking gently to his 
men, bethought him of a way to let Vasco da Gama know what 
was going on, without giving the alarm to the conspirators. 

Several days passed, and when, amid the raging of the 
storm, his sailors still urged Coello to leave Vasco to his fate, 
and turn back, he replied, — 

“ I promise you that as soon as I can speak to the captain, 
I will demand of him to put back and bring us safe homQ 
again.” 



. ' ; « "'■ 

^ furious, ^d the sea grew so calm « 

liiat the ships could once more approach %ach other. Ooello, 
m soon as he was within speaking distance, sliouted to Yasco 
da Gama, — 

beg you, captain, let us turn-about, and make for 
Portbgal^gam The men are begging to go back, wiSE*tears' 
in their eyes ; and if we do not yield to them, they will be 
tempted to seize and kill us. We ought yield to them; 
and if we do not, you must look out for^yourself, captain, as 
, I am going to do,’' * 

Coello cried loud enough for both Vasco and Paulo to hear. 

Vasco da Gama, when there was another lull, cried back, 
“Well, Coello, I will consult my pilot and crew, and will 
signal to you -when I have made up my mind." ^ 

The quick-witted captain had understood Coello, though 
the mutineers had not. He knew that Coello meant to give 
Him warning of a mutiny. Perceiving that he must conceal 
his real intentions, and pretend to yield to the clamour of 
the crew, he called them together, and told them that if 
another tempest should arise he would put back. 

“But first,” he added, “you must sign a paper giving the 
reasons why we abandoned our voyage, so that our good 
king's anger majPbe appeased.” 

The men cried out with one accord, overwhelming Vasco 
da Gama with their thanks ^and praises, and eagerly pro- 
mising to sign whatever he wished. 

“ You need not all sign,” replied Vasco. “ It is only 
necessary for those to do so who best understand the guiding * 
of the ships and the diflSculties of the sea. Pick me out such 
men, pilot, and they shall sign.” 

Vasco da Gama went into his cabin with his clerk, taking 
the precaution to station a faithful sentinel at the door. The 
document was speedily drawn up ; and Vasco da Gama told 
the clerk to take it below to the store-cabin, which was 
underneath his own. 
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/ iNo sooi^w had descended than, to 
speechless astomshih^t^ found themselves seized one 
after another, roughJy^thrown down, and put in irona 

The sailors stayed on deck, ignorant of the fate of \heir 
comradea It remained to seize the men who had been 
designated by the ^ilot and master as skilled seamen. These 
were called, one by one, into the captain’s cabin ; afid before 
they kn©w it, irons had been clapped upon them, and they 
were helpless prisoners. 

Vasco da Gama now ordered the pilot, master, and other 
prisoners to be brought on deck, and, pointing to them as 
they stoo(^in a row with disma l faces, said to the rest of the 


crew, — 

“ You see how I deal with those who dare to conspire to 
resist my authority. Take a lesson from these fellows, and 
see to it that you obey orders^ and do not murmur ; for if 
you do you will find yourselves in their predicament. Every 
one of these fellows will remain below deck in irons till we 
return to Portugal : there they shall be delivered up to the 
judgment of the king.” 

Then turning to the pilot, who stood rnanacled and with 
head bowed down, the captain continued sharply, — 

“You, pilot — where are yojir astrolabes, quadrants, and 
other instruments ? Fetch them to me.” 

, The pilot sullenly pointed out the instruments to the men 
who were guarding him, and they were brought to the 
captain. 

“Here,” said Vasco da Gama, holding them up, “are all 
the means we have to find out where we are and in what 
direction we are going. And now,” he added, hurling them 
violently into the sea, “ I cast them forth, so that they are 
lost for ever. I need neither pilot nor master, neither 
astrolabe nor quadrant. I place my trust in God, who will 
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aWely put of the seas to ohr destiBatioiu I will take the 
place of the pilot who has proved a traitor, and myself will 
direct the courses of the ship/* , ^ 

This firm conduct completely subdued the rebellious dis- 
posiiSon of the crew, who hastened to crave the captain’s 
pardon for their mutinous designs. They begged him to 
release the men in irons ; but to this he^tumed a deaf ear. 
He took %p his station at the pilot’s place, and himself under- 
took to guide the ship on ils perilous way. • 

When the other two ships again came near, Vasco da 
Gama told Paulo and C<jello what he had done. The crews 
of the San Gabriel and San Miguel^ disheartened by the 
failure of the crew of the San Raphael, and won,«nioreover, 
by the gentle words of their own captains, who sought to 
persuade them to abandon their purpose, soon gave over all 
thoughts of violence ; and so the little fleet once more sailed 
peaceably over the waters. ^ 

The long storm had meanwhile greatly damaged the three 
ships. Their holds were so full of water that the pumps 
seemed to make little impfession upon the flood that had 
gathered in them. In many places the ships leaked, and*be- 
trayed sore neeJ^ repairs. Many barrels of water had been 
burst in and broken up ; and so the supply of fresh water for 
drinking had got very short, ^d the cooks were obliged to 
use salt water for cooking the provisions. • . 

Vasco da Gama was prudent as well as brave. He saw 
the necessity of making land, if possible ; and ordered the 
ships to once more turn their prows towards the African 
coast. 

It was not long before land came once more in sight, much 
to the delight of the crews. They caught sight of a very 
pleasant landscape, with pretty copses of trees, and sloping 
hills on which they could see cattle browsing. They passed 
close to a high and jagged rock, which Vasco called “the 
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Bock of the Cross ; ” and on Christmas day they skirted a 
cape which, with pibus tliought, he christened “Natal.” 

About ten days after this, Vasco da Gama espied the 
mouth of a large river and a spacious bay well sheltered 
from the winds. Here he decided to cast anchor; and so 
grateful were they all to find themselves once more floating 
in calm waters and near the land, that they called the river 
“the River of Me%py.” 



CHAPTER VT. 

ADVENTURES ON THE COASTi 

T he Portuguese wanderers found their new sojourning- 
place all that could be desired. Although it was 
January, the weather was temperate and sunny.# Vasco da 
Gama, thinking that he had so far made good progress, was 
in no hurry to depart; and as the ships greatly needed 
repairs, he decided to remain at the mouth of the River of 
Mercy for several weeks. 

The crews were allowed to go on shore as much as they 
liked. Meanwhile Vasco and Paulo da Gama seized the 
opportunity to be often tegether, to talk over the mutiny, 
and to congratulate each other upon its prompt suppression. 

One of the lirst things the sailors did was to go a fishing. 
They caught a large number of curious-looking fish, which 
proved to be more palatable^ and more healthy than those 
caught near the cape. From the river they got very good 
water; which was a blessing they had long been without, 
and which they eagerly quafifed, and brought to the ships for 
cooking the food. 

The men then set lustily to work repairing the ships. A 
broad shelving beach stretched out near by, where they 
might have drawn the ships aground, and thus mended the 
leaks ; but Vasco thought it a better way to heel them over 
in the water, and thus careen them. 

The San Miguel, on being examined, proved to be too 
( 247 ) 4 
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badly injured for further service ; so Vasco da Gama ordered . 
that it should be braken up, and its stores and materials used 
for replenishing and repairing the other two caravels. 

They beached the San Miguel^ took away its rudder, 
stowed its if r>od and irftn work, and set it on fire so as to get 
nails from it. • • 

The next thing was to repair the San Gabriel, Pauley; da 
Gama^s ship, which had also suffered a great deal of damage 
from the tempests. They managed to heel her#over by 
putting |ill the stores and heavy materials on one side, by 
which means they laid her keel bare. Planks were hung up 
on the outer side, and some of the men employed themselves 
in scraping off the seaweed which clung to it ; while others 
repaired the leaks, extracted the rotten calking, replacing it 
with oakum, over which they put a coating of pitch. The 
pitch -was boiled in a boat moored just by. 

Then the San Gabriel was turned over on the other side, 
which, being less damaged, was more speedily repaired. 
When she was turned upri^it again, she proved to be 
perfectly water-tight. The stores of the San Raphael were 
now transferred to the San Gabriel, and the San Raphael was 
theij repaired in a similar manner. The two ships were 
finally refitted inside with new ribs, knees, hnd planking. 

The three captains dined together every day, and had a 
merry time of it. As they had plenty of time, they resolved 
to explore the neighbouring country. Vasco da Gama ac- 
cordingly sent Nicolas Coello, with twenty men, on an expe- 
dition up the River of Mercy. 

After rowing six or seven miles, Coello came upon thick 
forests, and fields of green turf ; and a little farther he found 
some negroes, not so black as they had before seen, and 
naked, except that they wore an apron of plaited leaves and 
grass about their middles. These negroes were fishing. As 
soon as they saw Coello’s boat, they rowed up without a 
moment’s hesitation, and coolly jumped into it. Coello tried 
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to converse with them by signs ; but they did not understand 
him. After looking the white men capefully over, they went 
back to their canoes. When Coello returned to the bay, one 
of the canoes followed him ; and arriving at the ships, the 
negroes boldly went on board the San Raphael^ and sat down 
as if to rest themselves. 

Vasco da Gama treated them as hospitably as the resources 
of his ship would permit. He gave theij^ some biscuit, cakes, 
and braad spread with marmalade; but the negroes would 
not touch theie good things until they had seen the Portu- 
guese eat; then they fell to with an appetite, greedily gulping 
down the food, and angrily refusing to share it with each 
other. 

Vasco da Gama observed that these negroes, bgth men and 
women, were not only lighter in complexion than those of 
St. Helena and San Bias, but were much taller and heavier, 
with matted or tangled instead of woolly hair. They carried 
as arms some sticks, the ends of which had been hardened in 
the fire, and had sharp, greased points. 

Soon a whole fleet of canoes was seen coming down the 
river. When they reached the ships, a multitude of negroes 
jumped out upon the beach, and eagerly pressed forward to 
go on board. fThey did not show the least timidity, and 
seemed but little surprised to see the ships; from which Vasco 
da Gama concluded that this was not the first time that largo 
vessels had been upon that coast. • ^ 

Vasco was too prudent to permit them all to go on board 
the San Raphael at once, so he admitted them ten at a time. 
Some of the negroes had brought birds and plums ; of which 
the Portuguese, after some hesitation, partook, and found 
them very nice, the birds being quite sweet and tender. In 
return, Vasco caused his guests to be regaled with wine and 
biscuit. 

The negroes grew so friendly that Vasco was inclined to 
do whatever he could to please them, so he brought out a 
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k>oking-glass and gave it to them. They had evidently never 
seen one before. They stared at it, held it up to their com- 
panions, and then roared with laughter to see the faces re- 
flected in it. They kept continually peering into it, and 
shouting to their companions in the canoes. At last they 
carried the looking-glass on shore, as delighted with this flew 
wonder as a child with a whistle. 

Vasco' had completely won their hearts by giving them the 
looking-glass; for in a few hours they returned hi their 
canoes, buinging a large number of birds, which the sailors 
killed and dried in the sun for future eating. The negroes 
were rejoiced to receive in payment some copper bracelets, 
bells, rattles, and white cloths; and so grateful were the 
sailors for 1j;ie birds, which promised many a feast on the rest 
of the voyage, that they even tore up their shirts, and distri- 
buted the strips among their dusky friends, 
f It happened that one of the men on board the San Ra2)hael 
— an old sailor named Martin Alonzo — knew a little of the 
Kaffir language, which was spoien on the opposite or west 
coast of Africa. He was surprised to hear these negroes 
using words very similar to those of the Kaffirs ; and on 
making the attempt, he found that he could talk quite well 
with them. ^ 

The negroes made him understand that they lived in vil- 
lages some leagues up the riv^r, where their chief or king 
was, and invited him to go thither with them. 

Vasco da Gama was much pleased to find a means of inter- 
course with these friendly savages. He not only bade Mar- 
tin go with them to their villages, taking another of the 
sailors along with him, but gave him a red jacket, a pair of 
red breeches, and a copper bracelet, to carry as a present to 
the king. 

When Martin returned the next day to his comrades, he 
had an amusing story to tell. Taking him and his companion 
^ in one of their canoes, the natives had rowed them rapidly 
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up the river, paying them many attentions, and chattering tfi 
them all the time. They passed through a lovely country of 
forest interspersed with rich green fields ; and here and there 
they passed graceful slopes, on which Martin saw cattle 
grazing quite unlike any he had ever seen before. 

Arrived at the principal village, he found it composed of 
low huts made of straw, the interiors of which were cozy and 
comfortable. Presently the chief of th# tribe made his ap- 
pearance, and greeted Martin with lively demonstrations of 
good-will. Martin made haste to confirm his friendship by 
giving him the jacket, breeches, cap, and bracelet. The 
king, on seeing them, chanced about with delight, and eagerly 
arrayed himself in them. Then he strutted proudly about 
among his people, and went from hut to to^how off his 
finery. Coming back to Martin, he told him that he might 
have anything the country afforded. 

Martin and his companion were then entertained at the 
chief’s hut with some deligious birds roasted at the fire, 
and a sort of porridge made of millet ; which, being hungry, 
they heartily partook of. During the evening a crowd 
of negroes surrounded the tent, gazing curiously at the 
strangers, but finally retired, and left them to enjoy a sound 
sleep. 

Martin described the negroes as being armed with long 
bows and arrows, and spear^^ tipped with iron. They wore 
copper ornaments on their arms and in their hair, and»,had in 
their girdles iron daggers, with pewter handles and ivory 
sheaths. They seemed to have an abundance of salt, which 
they kept packed away in caves. For an old shirt they 
gladly bartered a large quantity of copper. Ho observed 
that among them there were a great many more women than 
men. 

The next morning a fleet of canoes escorted Martin and his 
comrade back to the ships. From first to last, Yasco da 
Gama saw or heard of nothing but friendliness, gentleness, 



MA geneiwii^y t>n the |>arfc of these natives j ana so plessed 
was he with their aifiiable oonduct, that he oidled th^^lace 
"the Land of Good People.” \ 

, !!E)iie misfortune attended the sojourn of the sMps at the 
iRiw of Mercy. The scurvy broke out among the crews, 
and made many of them very ill. This is said to be the 
first time that this strange disease is mentioned as having 
attacked European ^ilora 

Before •Vasco da Gama set sail again, he gladddhed the 
hearts of all his men by a generous and^merciful act His 
brother Paulo, who was a very sweet-tempered and gentle- 
hearted man, pleaded with him for the pardon of the mas- 
ter, pilot, and other mutineers, who still lay below deck in 
irons. In fjbis petitiqp Paulo was joined by Coello and the 
sailors. 

"Well,” said Vasco, "be it so; but when I get back to 
Lisbon I shall present these men in irons to the king, not to 
have them punished, but to show him what difficulties have 
beset me in this voyage.” 

Then calling up the prisoners, he ordered the irons to be 
taken off, and said to them, — • 

" 15ou are pardoned and free. Beware, however, lest you 
allow treason to enter your hearts again. Faint-heartedness 
brings misfortune ; but courage conquers the most serious 
difficulties. Let us put our tru^t in God, and never falter to 
our journey’s end.” 

The sailors broke into a loud cheer, and eagerly thanked 
their captain ; and the released prisoners showed their peni- 
tence and gratitude by setting to work at once with a will, 
as if to make up for their past misconduct. 

Vasco da Gama set up a marble pillar at the mouth of the 
E/iver of Mercy, engraved with the arms of Portugal on one 
side, and a picture of the globe on the other, over which was 
placed the inscription, “Of the Lordship of Portugal, the 
*^Kingdom of Christians.” 




One pleasant : weighed auciher) aad floated 

out of the river under a brisk land breeise, 

StilTskirting the co^ for some days, the ships again came 
to anchor at the month of a wide stream, now known as the 
Zambesi, which Yasco called “ the Eiver of Good Signs, be- 
cause here they learned from a young native that )ie had 
come from a country a long distance off, away over the seas, 
where he had seen ships as large as those of Yasco da 
Gama. %This country Yasco believed fo be no other than 
India. 

Tlie negroes who visited the ships at the Biver of Good 
Signs were as peaceable and friendly as those whom they had 
just left behind at the Biver of Mercy. They were naked, 
except that they wore a cotton band about their middles; 
while the chief men or nobles had handkerchiefs^embroidered 
with silk twisted in their hair, and one of them wore a green 
satin night-cap. 

Some of the women were very pretty. They were as 
scantily attired as the men^ and three holes were bored in 
their lips from which tin rings hung down. 

Yasco exchanged toys, and cloths with these natives for 
copper and ivory. He observed, in some of the clothes worn 
by the chiefs,' marks of ochre ; which confirmed his opinion 
that ships from India had been there, and that he was on the 
right way to that wonderful land. 

It was just before leaving the Biver of Good Signs that 
two mishaps occurred, one of which nearly deprived*'the lleet 
of its intrepid captain, Yasco da Gama was standing in a 
boat alongside the San Gabriel^ talking to his brother Paulo. 
He was holding on to the chains of the ship to steady him- 
self, when, of a sudden, the boat was carried from under him 
by a strong current. For some moments he hung helpless 
upon the ' chains ; his strength was fast giving out, when 
another boat shot up alongside, and he was pulled on board 
and saved. 
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^ As the ships were sailing across the bar of the river, the 
San Eofkael ran agrpund. At first it seemed inevitable that 
she must be lost ; but fortunately, at the turn of the tide^ she 
floated again, and proved to have received no injury. 

Vasco da Gama, in bidding adieu to the River of Good 
Signs, left behind two of the criminals he had brought with 
him, to see what they could discover, and to be picked up . 
again on the return voyage if they survived. 



CHAPTER VIL. 

FASCO DA GAMA CAPTURES A MOOR, AND 
ARR/VES AT MOZAMBIQUE, 

W ELL satisfied that his voyage had so far been success- 
ful, and that if he persevered he wou^ in no very 
long time roach India, Yasco da Gama still deemed it pru- 
dent to run along tl^e African coast till he should reach some 
place where he could get trustworthy information where it 
would be best to strike directly across the ocean. 

The sailors had given ov8r all thoughts of turning back, 
and went to their work happily and with a will. The pilot 
of the San Rai'iliaeX begged to be allowed to once more guide 
the ship, and was restored to his post. As for the criminals, 
they had lost '‘all influence over the crews by their failure, 
and were disposed to be obedient and submissive. One 
sunny morning the ships w^re running along under a fair 
wind, making good speed, and showing by their steady motion 
that the repairs had been thorough. 

Yasco da Gama was on the deck of the San Raphael, 
gazing curiously at the coast, and chatting with his officers. 
Of a sudden the pilot cried out, “ A sail ahead ! ” 

The captain could scarcely believe his ears. Why should 
there be a sail on these distant waters ? So far, the savages 
they had found were provided only with rude canoes and oars. 
Had they already reached a region where the art of naviga- 
tion was known ? 
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• Vasco da Gama hastened to the pilot’s side ; and there, 
sure enough, in the hazy distance, a boat with a sail could be 
distinctly seen skimming the smooth waters. 

Vasco at once gave the order to bear down with all speed 
upon the saiL But no-^ they had evidently been observed 
from the boat ; for, by a sudden tack, it made off to the sea, 
and after a long chase the sail was lost sight of in the fall- 
ing darkness. Vasc^, though chagrined at failing to overhaul 
it, was consoled by the thought that the sail indicated the 
vicinity o£ a navigating people. 

The next day, as the ships continued tp skirt the shore, 
one of the sailors spied a rocky point stretching out into the 
sea ; and off this point was anchored a peculiar sort of coast- 
wise vessel ^called a ‘‘zambuk.” Just beyond the point a 
large creek flowed down from the hills behind. 

The ships had scarcely got opposite the point, when a canoe 
was seen leaving the zambuk and making leisurely for the 
shore. There was no time to be lost. Vasco ordered some 
of his men to take a boat and Jo in pursuit of the canoe. 
In a twinkling they were on the waves, and were rowing 
lustily towards the shore. • 

It was not long before the craft that was being pursued 
caught sight of the pursuers. The sailors perceived that it 
contained seven men. The Portuguese rapidly gained upon 
the canoe, and in a few moments were but a rod or two be- 
hind it. ^ 

Seeing this, six of the men in the boat, in their terror, 
plunged into the sea, and swam vigorously towards the shore, 
leaving their companion in the lurch, sitting helplessly alone 
in the canoe. 

When the Portuguese came alongside, they found that the 
man who had thus been abruptly left behind was not a negro, 
nor a Kaflir, but a Moor. 

His complexion was cream-colour, and his hair straight. 
He wore a white shirt, with a silk band around the waist. 
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Over his shoulders was thrown a short cloak of coloured* 
cloth ; and on his head he wore a roifnd turban, made of 
wrappings of coloured silk sewed with gold thread. From 
his ears hung a pair of small gold rings. 

The Moor had sat still in the canoe simply because he 
could not swim. When the Portuguese seized him, and put 
him into their boat, his teeth chattered, and. his frame 
trembled from excessive fright ; but on ^he way back to the 
ships he^ecame more composed. 

The Portuguese went to the zambuk and searclked it, but 
found nothing ’^rth bringing away. They then carried 
their prisoner to the ^an RapJutely and presented him to 
Vasco da Gama. 

After a while the Moor recovered from hij^ fright, and 
gave Vasco to understand by signs that he was the agent of 
a great Moorish merchant, and that he was about to embark 
a cargo of merchandise on board the zambuk. An African 
slave on the San Raphael spoke to him in Arabic, of which, 
however, he understood only a few words ; explaining by 
signs, however, that farther on there were people who spoke 
that language. • 

Vasco da Gama treated the Moor rather as if ho were a 
guest than a prisoner. He caused a long red robe to be 
brought and put on him ; and he proffered him some cakes, 
olives, and wine. The Moo^ ate heartily of all that was set 
before him j but the wine he could not be prevailed on to 
touch. 

Davane — this turned out to be the Moor’s name — gradu- 
ally became confident and at his ease; and the more Vasco 
da Gama saw of him, the more lie was convinced that his 
prisoner was an unusually intelligent and honest man. He 
took him below, and showed him the spices he had brought 
as samples of what he wished to obtain; whereat Davane 
made him understand that he himself was a broker, and 
could put him in the way of some profitable commerce. 
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t The Moor was soon able to give Vasco da Gama a con- 
vincing proof of his«good faith. One day, as the sliips were 
sailing along the coast, he eagerly pointed out some shoals 
and banks ahead, making signs that the pilots should go 
around, and thus avoid the danger of being stranded on 
them. These proved to be the shoals of Sofala. The river 
of that name was passed in the night, and was not seen by 
the Portuguese j al^ough the good Moor tried hard to tell 
them of it by pointing and imitating the flowing of a 
stream. « 

A day or two afterwards, another sail m^de its appearance 
at a little distance oflT. This time Vasco da Gama resolved 
that he would not be outsailed. The San Raphael edged 
out to sea, ^nd the vessel was soon overhauled. 

To the surprise of the Portuguese, the occupants of the 
zambuk — for such it proved to be — made no attempt to 
escape, but welcomed the sailors who were sent out in a 
boat to board her. Two Kaffirs willingly consented to 
return to the San Raphael witlf them ; and as soon as they 
appeared on deck, the Moor Da vane, who seemed to recognize 
them at once, joyfully cried out that they were Kaffirs of 
Moza^ibique. 

It happened that on board Paulo da Gama’s ship was a 
Kaffir from Guinea. He was at once sent for, and, to 
Vasco’s delight, was found to bq able to talk with the others. 
From them he learned that the zambuk, which was now 
lying quietly by awaiting their return, was laden with guano, 
of which some islands not far off contained an abundance; 
and that they were going to carry it to Cambay, where it 
was used in dyeing cloths. 

Davane found that he, too, could communicate a little 
with the Kaffirs, and told Vasco da Gama what he learned 
from them. It appeared that some distance ahead was a 
large town, which carried on an active trade in all sorts of 
goods ; that they were on the way to Cambay, which w^as a 
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great kingdom and a rich country, especially in drugs andt 
spices. Da vane advised Vasco to keep# a sharp look-out on 
the zambuk, and to make the Kaffirs guide the ships through 
the numerous shoals in this region. Vasco accordingly told 
the Kaffirs to return to their vessel, ^nd keep on ahead with 
it, so as to show, by lanterns with which he provided them, 
when they were approaching the shoals in the night 

Meanw’hile the captain manifested his gratitude to Davane, 
regalingiihim with the best there w^as on board, and assuring 
him that he should be bountifully rev arded for his services 
and fidelity. ^ 

It was towards the end of March that the ships, following 
always in the wake of the zambuk, entered the channel 
which runs between the large island of Madagascar and the 
African coast. Here they began to come upon numerous 
small islands dotting the sea. Some of them had many 
trees ; others were quite bare and sandy. 

One evening Vasco da Gama descried four islands — two of 
them lying in close to the shore, and the others farther out 
in the sea. Scarcely had these appeared, when from one of 
the islands near the shore he perceived several canoes putting 
out, and rowing towards him. • 

When the canoes came near the San Eaphael^ their 
occupants were seen to be very dark, but not as black as 
negroes. They wore handkerchiefs of various colours, some 
being wrought with gold thread, wound around their heads, 
and coats of striped cotton, girdled at the knees ; and Vasco 
was not sorry to observe that they were armed with swords 
and daggers, which showed that they had traded with civil- 
ized peoples. 

These men, who proved to be Moors, came confidently on 
deck, as if they had found old friends. Viands and wine 
were set before them by Vasco^s command, which they ate 
and drank without hesitation, and with great gusto. 

Through the Moor Davane, who acted as an interpreter, 
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« and seemed rejoiced to see these people, Vasco Vsras gratified 
to learn from his visitors that the island on which they lived 
was called Mozambique,, where there was a large and flour- 
ishing town, which traded for silver, linen, pepper, ginger, 
pearls, and rubies, with the Moors of India. 

Here then, at last, he had reached a place where he could 
doubtless procure definite information as to the distance 
they were from India, and the way to reach it. It now 
seemed as if the gforioua end of his long and weaiy journey 
was aboyt to be attained. 

The Moors made the most eager profess^ns of friendship, 
and ofiered to pilot the ships into the harbour of Mozambique. 
This offer Vasco da Gama accepted ; and the canoes led the 
way, the Portuguese ships and the zambuk following in their 
wake. 

The largo sails were taken in, and the vessels soon floated 
into the deep and well-sheltered harbour under their fore- 
sails and rnizzens. 

The sight which now preseiited itself to Vasco and his 
men filled them with surprise and curiosity. They could 
plainly discern scattered over the island, which was beautiful 
in hjlly verdure and luxuriant in foliage, the low but neat- 
looking houses, thatclied with straw, of the native merchants. 

Lying at anchor in the harbour, at a little distance off, 
were the strange -looking shyDS in which the Moors of 
Mozambique carried their goods to Sofala, and even perhaps 
to India itself, and brought back the silks, jewels, and 
precious spices of the East, 

Vasco noticed that these ships had no decks at all; and 
that, instead of being fastened with nails, their planks were 
held together with thick cords, which he afterwards learned 
were made from the fibres of cocoa-nut rinds. The sails, 
moreover — great, flabby-looking things — were mats woven 
with palm leaves. He was told that the Moorish pilots in 
these vessels actually used compasses made in Genoa, and 
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had quadrants and even sea-charts to aid them in directing 
their courses across the ocean. ^ 

All along the shore were gathered crowds of men, women, 
and children, many of them decked out in silk and silver 
ornaments, eagerly watching idle strange ships, and pointing 
them out to each other. 

Vasco sent on shore the Kaffirs whom lie had compelled 
to come with him in the zainbuk ; and these soon returned, 
bringin§^with them some cocoa-nuts and*two hens, which the 
Moors had sjnt as a proof of good-v ill. The Kaffirs were 
sent back with some biscuit and cake, which they distributed 
to the people on^ho beach, who seemed to relish them very 
much. » * 

Finding that the Moor Davane understood the natives of 
Mozambique, Vasco thought it well that he too should visit 
the village. Accordingly, Coello took him in a boat ; and 
when they got into shallow water, Davane nimbly jumped 
out and waded ashore. 

He was gone a long timfe; and Vasco began to fear that 
Davane had met with foul play, or had, after all, proved 
false. After some hours, however, he returned safe and 
sound to the San Raphael^ and lost no time in acquainting 
Vasco da Gama with what had befallen him on the island. 

As soon as he got ashore the people surrounded him, and 
began to ask him all sorts of questions. Where did these ships 
come from? Where were they going to? Who were the 
white people in them ? 

Replying as best he could, Davane was escorted to the 
house of the sheik or governor, who, it seemed, ruled in 
Mozambique in the name of the King of Quiloa The sheik 
received him cordially, and Davane told him who the Portu- 
guese were and whither they were going. 

Then the sheik in turn informed Davane that almost all 
the people in Mozambique were Moors, and traded a great 
deal, not only in spices and stuffs, but in gold, ivory, and 
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«wax. He added tlmt he should like very much to visit the 
ships of the.strangeijp; and giving Davane some cocoa-nuts, 
chickens, figs, and mutton, bade him return and present them 
to the captain, and tell him the sheik would pay him a visit. 

Vasco da Gama hastened to reciprocate the sheik’s friendly 
advances. He sent Davane back to assure him that he 
would be most welcome whenever he chose to come oh 
board ; and that the Portuguese were anxious to secure his 
friendship, and trade with him, as they were ^^andcrers 
from a fjir-off land. Meanwhile Vasco took good care to 
send some presents to the sheik, among them a red cap, 
some black beads, coral, brass basins, bells, \nd gowns. 

When Davane gave these things wiith Vasco’s messages to 
the swarthy potentate, he looked at them contemptuously, 
and turning to the Moor, asked why the captain had not 
sent him some scarlet cloth. 

Davane replied that there was none on board, and then 
cordially invited the sheik to visit the ships. 

Return to the captain,” repMed the sheik, “ and tell him 
that I will come and visit him this afternoon.” 

Davane hurried back, and told Vasco what the sheik had 
said and Vasco gave orders that preparations should be 
made forthwith to receive so important a personage in a 
manner befitting his rank and dignity. 



CHAPTER 

ADVENTURES AT MOZAMBIQUE. 

T he sheik was as good as his word. Scarcely had Vasco 
da Gama finishecl his mid-day meal, when one of the 
sailors came running to him with the news that several boats 
were putting out from the shore, one of which confained some 
Moors in very handsome dresses. 

The San Raphael had been gaily decked out to receive the 
noble guests. Flags and streamers fluttered from the masts 
and sails. A pretty tent, trimmed with ribbons of many 
colours, had been set up on deck ; carpets had been spread, 
and chairs and benches had been arranged for the occasion. 
Vasco had ordered all the sick and infirm men to stay bglow; 
while the rest of his men provided themselves with arms, lest 
the Moors should show signs of treachery. 

Paulo da Gama and Nicolas Coello had joined their chief 
on the San Raphael^ and afl three of the captains were 
dressed in rich velvet coats and plumed caps. They now 
took their places on the quarter-deck, and awaited the 
coming of the sheik. The canoes were fast approaching 
the ship ; and soon Vasco was able to perceive that that 
which carried the sheik was really a raft made of two boats 
lashed together and a platform of planks laid over them, 
and provided with an awning of mats. Beneath this sat the 
sheik, on a low, round stool covered with rich silk. On the raft 
with the sheik were ten other Moors, evidently of high rank, 
( 247 ) 5 
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Just as the Moorish boats drew up alongside the San 
Raphaelf the trumpets sounded a loud welcome. Then the 
sailors aided the swarthy dignitary and his companions to 
ascend on board, where they were met and cordially saluted 
by Vasco and Paulo da* Gama, who bowed low to the sheik. 
Paulo being the elder of the brothers, the sheik mistook him 
for the chief of the fleet. Taking Paulo’s hand, he raised it 
to his breast in token of respect, and said something in a low 
voice which the captains could not understand. • 

The sheik was then conducted beneath the tent, where he 
was oflered a chair covered with a handsome carpet. His 
attendants were provided with places on a long bench which 
had been placed near by. Vasco and Paulo sat on either 
side of thOj^r guest, and the Moor Da vane stood just behind 
the chairs to act as interpreter ; for by this time Davane had 
picked up enough Portuguese to converse a little with Vasco 
and his men. 

At first nothing was said, the sheik looking around very 
curiously and deliberately, and^ taking note of everything on 
board, as if he had never seen the like of the San Raphael 
before. Meanwhile the Portuguese were able to observe him 
and ,his companions at their leisure. 

The sheik was a tall, dark, slender man, of graceful form 
and presence, with large black eyes and black flowing beard. 
He wore a long jacket of plaited red Mecca velvet, and 
a blue cloak embroidered with gold and silver lace, loose 
white breeches which reached to his knees, a broad sash 
about his waist, in which glistened a silver-handled dagger. 
On his head rested a huge silk turban of various colours, 
ornamented with gold thread and lace, and on his feet were 
a pair of silken shoes. In his liand the sheik held a silver- 
mounted sword. As he sat under the tent, he looked a very 
magnificent personage indeed j and the Portuguese gathered 
around him and gazed at him admiringly. 

The noble Moors who had come with him were scarcely 
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less splendid in their apparel and adornments. They were 
fine-looking men, with silk robes and bright-coloured turbans. 
Some were quite fair, others were brown, and yet others 
nearly black. Attending the sheik were several musicians, 
who had ivory trumpets and other curious instruments with 
which to entertain the strangers. 

After the sheik had ta ken a good look at the ship and its 
company, he began to speak m Arabic ; a^d the Moor Davane 
slowly translated what he said to Vasco, and also what Vasco 
replied to the sheik. The following conversation tool?? place: — 

“I am very gl^d you have come to my port,” said the 
sheik ; “ and all that can do to aid you 1 will, for to see 
you gives me much pleasure. There are many things here 
that I have not seen before. Aro you foreign j^erchants? 
and from what country are you{ What brings you hither?” 

“Wo are from a far country called Portugal,” returned 
Vasco, “and are the subjects of one of the greatest kings in 
Christendom.” 

“ I supposed you were Turfs, from your being so fair; but 
it appears you are not.” 

“We have cargoes of merchandise which we wish to ex- 
change for other articles, and are trying to find India > but 
alas ! my lord, our pilots know not which way to steer to 
reach it.” 

“ And if you do not find Ii^ia,” asked the sheik, smiling, 
“ what will you do ? ” 

“ We shall go about the seas until we die, for we should 
fear to return to our king without having found that which 
we came to seek.” 

“ Show me, then, specimens of the merchandise of which 
you are in search.” 

Vasco ordered some pepper, cinnamon, and ginger to be 
brought and shown to him. 

On seeing these spices the sheik turned round to his com- 
panions, and laughed and nodded, saying, — 
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Oh, you may find plenty of these in this region, and I 
will give you pilots owho will carry you where you can get 
as much as you please. But what have you brought to 
exchange for them ? 

We have gold and silver.” 

“Well, with gold and silver you may buy anything the 
world over. Pray, sir, will you not have your men blow on 
those things again 1 ” 

The sheik pointed to the trumpets, which were sounded as 
he wished ; whereat he seemed very much pleased, bending 
forward to listen to them. 

“ Now,” he went on, “ I wish you would show me your 
bows and arrows, and the books of your law.” 

Some ci'oss-bows and armour were brought, and were 
examined by the Moor with the greatest curiosity and sur- 
prise. 

“We have no books of the law,” said Yasco, “as they are 
not needed at sea.” Yasco now thought it his turn to ask 
questions, and inquired of thti sheik how far it was from 
Mozambique to India ; to which the latter replied, “ About 
nine hundred leagues.” 

“And where is the island of the famous Prester John?” 

“Oh, it is far away from here, in the inland country,” 
returned the sheik, pointing northward. 

Yasco ordered that the best meats and wines the ship af- 
forded should be set before his guests, who feasted upon the 
viands with hungry eagerness, and grew very merry and 
talkative over the wine. 

It was sundown before the Moors, appearing much pleased 
with all they had seen and heard on board the San Raphael, 
embarked again in their boats and returned to the island. 
As the sheik went away with many friendly signs and expres- 
sions, he promised that he would send Yasco two pilots, who 
would conduct him safely to his destination. 

The next day Yasco da Gama sent the Moor Davane on 
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shore with some presents for thr sheik. Among them were 
some pieces of satin cloth, two caps, five Flemish knives of 
fine temper, and a present of money for the pilots whom 
the sheik had promised iim. He told Havane to buy some 
cows and sheep, and such other provisions as he could find. 

Davane ere long returned with the two pilots, and reported 
that all the food he could find was some corn, but that they 
could procure sheep and cows farther aljng the coast. The 
pilots were comfortably lodged in the forecastle, and were 
treated with every kindness by the Portuguese. "Ijittle did 
Vasco suspect wif-.h what treachery he was to be repaid for. 
his hospitality. , 

Davane went on shore to complete his purchases; and now 
the sheik took him apart in his house, and askqjl him many 
questions about Vasco da Gama and the ships. How many 
men were there ? Were they all well? or were some of them 
sick ? What kind of arms had they ? How much merchan- 
dise and gold and silver were there on board? Davane 
replied that on the San Rai^kad there were about sixty men- 
at-arms, whose weapons were swords and lances; that the 
Portuguese were Christians, but good men and strong, and 
friendly to those that were friendly to them ; that ther« were 
some who were sick ; and that they had cross-1 )Ows and 
cannon. The more the sheik questioned him, the more did 
Davane suspect that his objqpt in doing so was not an honest 
one. 

“ Go back to the captain,” said the sheik, “and invite him 
to come on shore and dine with me, and ask him to send his 
sick here, that they may be cared for.” 

As the faithful Davane rowed back to the San Raphael , 
he resolved to impart his suspicions to Vasco da Gama, and 
to warn him not to accept the sheik’s insidious invitation ; 
for which Vasco warmly thanked him. 

Davane’s surmises soon proved only too true. The sheik 
and his companions, when they learned that tlie Portuguese 
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were not Turks, as they had supposed, but were Christians, 
became secretly hostile to them ; and their cupidity having 
been aroused by the sight of the rich goods and coins which 
Vasco had displayed, they resolved at the same time to obtain 
them, and to destroy the* heretic strangers. 

There were four Moorish ships at anchor in the harbour, 
which the sheik ordered to be in readiness to attack the 
Portuguese ships. ^He called together the Moors in the 
town and told them his purpose, and to prepare t(J» make an 
attack. Vasco da Gama was hapjiily forewarned by his good 
friend Davane ; but not wishing to create gnemies along the 
coast, lest he should get a bad reputation in those regions, he 
would have sailed away at once, had it not been necessary to 
take in fresji water for the ships. 

How was this to be done? They did not know where 
there were streams to get water from, and they were now 
certain that if they approached the shore they would be 
savagely attacked. 

Vasco thought he would first^try to propitiate the sheik, 
and that failing, he would send a boat well armed on the 
perilous errand of seeking for water. 

Davane was accordingly sent a third time on shore, and 
was welcomed by the sheik with a great show of pretended 
friendship. He told him that Vasco da Gama could not dis- 
embark in any country except fliat to which King Manuel 
had sent him, and so could not accept his invitation to dine ; 
and begged the sheik to tell him where water could best be 
procured. This the sheik pretended to do, pointing out a 
place, however, where the Portuguese could be easily attacked 
by his Moors. Davane then returned to the ship with this 
new proof of the sheik’s evil designs. 

It now only remained to send out a boat, filled with well- 
armed men, in search of a stream. The risk was great, but 
water, if possible, must be obtained. 

A. large boat was soon lowered, and Hicolas Coello was 
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put in command of it. He carried with him two cannon, 
ten sailors, and twelve men with cross-lupws ; and one of the 
Moorish pilots, whom the sheik had sent on board, was 
ordered to accompany the expedition, and guide the boat 
to a convenient creek. A sharp ■^^atch was kept on him 
to see that he did not betray them or make signals to the 
shore. 

It was midn'ght when the boat set out on its errand. It 
was'*Jafen»to go under the cover of the darkness, and besides 
they had to take advantage of the high tide, lest they should 
run aground at the mouths of the creeks. Before long it 
became evident that the Moorish pilot was trying to play 
them false. He directed them first to one place and then to 
another, pretending to point out a stream where ^’ater could 
be got ; and so long a time was thus occupied that, before 
Coello knew it, the tide had receded, and he was in great 
danger of being stuck on the beach. This was no doubt 
what the pilot desired. 

The men rowed desperatelf', and at last succeeded in get- 
ting out into the bay again. Then they cried out angrily 
that the treacherous pilot should be killed on the spot. 
Coello himself was sorely tempted to make an end of ^ him; 
but reflecting that Vasco da Gama would perhaps vvish to 
have him hung on the deck, so that the people on shore 
might see how traitors were treated, he forbore. 

Daylight had now come, and the boat was crossing the 
bay. At a favourable moment, and before the men could 
prevent him, the Moorish pilot suddenly leaped overboard. 
He dived deep into the sea, and it was some minutes before 
the Portuguese caught sight of him again. He swam under 
water a long distance, and came up, too far away to be 
reached by the cross-bows, striking out vigorously toward 
the shore. 

Coello ordered the men to row after him, but presently 
was forced to turn back again, as the shore was now crowded 
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with enraged Moors, who shot arrows and threw stones from 
slings at his little ccenpany, endangering the lives of all. 

The boat went back to the San Raphael. And now Vasco 
da Gama had to decide whether he should^ attack the town 
or go quietly away. OAe the one hand, he was angry at the 
perfidy of the sheik and the pilot, and was sure that he could 
easily destroy the place with his cannon if he chose ; on the 
other, he did not wish it to be reported along the. coast that 
the Portuguese had come to fight and plunder. ^ 

Peaceful counsels at last prevailed. Vasco determined to 
proceed on the voyage, the other Moorish j)ilot having been 
put in irons. Just as they were making sail, however, Vasco 
saw a boat push out from the island, containing four Kaffirs 
and a Moor. They had a white cloth fastened at the end 
of a pole, which they flourished as a flag of truce. Vasco 
caused the San Raphael to heave to, and the Moor came on 
board. Ho told the captain, through Davane, that the sheik 
was astonished at the Portuguese for trying to kill his pilot, 
and at their going away so abi^iptly ; adding that, if any of 
his peojde had ill-treated them, he would see to it that the 
oflenders were punished. Upon this Vasco da Gama wished 
to sei^jd Davane back to Mozambique with a friendly message; 
but Davane begged that he might not bo sent, for he was 
afraid that the sljgik would kill him. 

So the captain ordered one of the convicts whom he had 
brought with him to go back witK the Kafiirs, and to remain 
at Mozambique till he returned from India. 

This convict, whose name was Joan Machado, was very 
unwilling to trust himself thus among enemies ; but Vasco 
was obdurate, and Machado was forced to get into the canoe. 

Tie was ordered to tell the sheik that the Moorish pilot 
had treacherously failed to guide the boat to a place where 
water could be obtained, and that, as the sheik had not 
treated the Portuguese with sincerity, they were going away 
without bidding him adieu. 
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The little fleet now once more weighed anchor, and put off 
to sea, carrying several Moors who had Jallen into the hands 
of the Portuguese. As she was sailing away, the San 
Raphad drifted upon a sand-bank, but was happily got off 
again by the exertions of the crews l^efore the Moors could 
take advantage of the accident. 

Before following Yasco on his voyage, we may briefly 
relate what afterward befell the convict, Joan Machado, who 
was sent fo unceremoniously back to Mozambique. The 
sheik, instead of ordering him away to be behead edf treated 
him well, and as J oan knew a little Arabic, often talked with 
him. Thus Joan got into his good graces, and was allowed 
to remain in peace at Mozambique as long as he pleased. 

It happened that when the San Raphael ran aground, 
another convict, named Rodriguez, a friend of ^lachado^s, 
availed himself of the confusion to escape from the ship, and 
swam ashore. He soon joined Machado at the sheik’s house, 
and both Machado and the sheik were delighted to see him. 

After being in Mozambiqu^ffor some time, poor Rodriguez 
died, and his faithful friend, procuring the consent of the 
sheik, buried him at the end of the island, and put a rude 
cross over the grave. , 

Joan Machado soon learned to talk glibly with the Moors; 
and being a fine-looking man, with pleasant manners and 
much intelligence, ho soon won the friendship of the whole 
population as well as of the sheik. 

He told them how great and powerful the King of Portu- 
gal was, and that he was resolved to send fleets to India 
until he conquered it ; whereupon the sheik made up his 
mind that he would as soon as possible retrieve his error, 
and make friends with the Portuguese. 

Machado travelled about from country to country along 
the coast, and finally made his way to India. He traded 
and grew rich, and was held in the highest esteem by the 
Moors among whom he lived. 



CHAPTER IX. 

VASCO DA GAMA ARRIVES AT MOM BAZA. 

T he wind did not at first sei;ve the caravels. 

going a league from Mozambique, they cast anchor, 
and the Portuguese disembarked upon a small and uninhabited 
island. Here Vasco da Gama caused the priests to set up 
an altar and say mass, while the crews stood around and 
listened to the solemn service of thanks with uncovered 
heads. Then the priests heard the men confess, and on the 
following day, which was Sifcday, the sacrament was ad- 
ministered, 

A favourable breeze springing up, Vasco da Gama pursued 
his voyage along the coast. He was not a little perplexed 
to decide whether he had best keep close to the shore or 
strike out boldly across the ocean towards India. From the 
Moorish pilot whom he que^ioned he could get but little 
information, and what little he got he could not believe. 

This Moor, enraged because he had been put in irons, re- 
solved to bring the fleet to ruin if he could. He told Vasco 
that some leagues farther on w^as the great city of Quiloa, 
which was inhabited half by Christians and half by Moors. 
It was quite true that the ships were going towards Quiloa, 
but there were no Christians there at all. The pilot’s object 
was to lure Vasco into the harbour of Quiloa, raise the alarm 
among the Moors there, and so wreak “vengeance on the 
Portuguese. 
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Davane, always awake to the dangers of the voyage, and 
entirely .devoted to Vasco, warned hin^ not to put in at 
Quiloa, but to distrust the pilot in everything. 

Vasco then called the pilot to him, and sternly told him 
that if any mishap occurred to the ships, or if they ran upon 
shoals, he would have both his eyes put out. 

The fleet passed Quiloa in the night, driven on by the 
currents ; and a strong gale coming on, the ships were tossed 
about, and- were with difficulty kept on their course. As 
they were making the best headway they could through the 
gale, Paulo da Gama’s ship, very early one morning, ran 
suddenly aground upon a sand bank six miles out from the 
coast. Paulo hastened to make a signal to his brother, who 
lost no time in coming to his assistance. ^ 

Vasco was glad to see that the tide was low, and was 
confident that when it rose again the ship would probably 
float. At daylight the San Gabriel lay quite dry upon the 
bank j and while this was the state of affairs, some Moors 
came unexpectedly out to the ihips in a canoe, bringing with 
them a quantity of sweet oranges, which the Portuguese 
enjoyed very much. These Moors assured Vasco that the 
ship was in no danger, for at flood-tide she would easily 
float off again. This proved to be the case, and the fleet 
continued on its journey, carrying away several of the Moors, 
who begged to go with the Po^uguese to Mombaza. 

It was late in April when the caravels, progressing to the 
north-east, arrived off the island and town of Mombaza. 
Vasco perceived that this town stood picturesquely on the 
summit and sides of a rocky hill, and that many of the 
houses were well built and of stone. It seemed a lovely 
place, for on the hills round about could be discerned or- 
chards of pomegranates, figs, oranges, lemons, and citrons; 
while in the pastures fat cattle and sheep were lazily brows- 
ing in the sun. ^ 

Vasco saw that there was a good harbour, but that it could 
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only be approached by passing some shoals ; and this, as well 
as the doubt whetli^^r he would be well received by the poten- 
tate and people of Mombaza, caused him to anchor at some 
little distance off the island. 

From the Moors vfho were on board the San Gabriel, 
however, he learned a great deal about the town. They told 
him that the harbour was excellent, and that there was an 
active trade between Mombaza and the coast, mainly in 
honey, wax, and ivory. The inhabitants were Moors — some 
very fair-skinned, and others swarthy — and they dressed 
richly, especially the women, who wore costly silks. As for 
the houses, they were as handsome^ within as on the outside, 
being plastered and replete with ornaments ; while the streets 
presented^a wide and pleasant aspect. The town had plenty 
of provisions, they added, especially rice and millet. The 
Moors told him, moreover, that the town was ruled over by 
an independent king of its own ; and they added, falsely, that 
many Christians lived there. 

All this made Yasco da (frama anxious to communicate 
with Mombaza, to make friends with the king, trade with 
him if possible, and find out the best route thence to that 
Inch’ a which he more and more longed to behold. 

Unhappily, he was destined here to meet with the same 
craft and treachery which had so often marked his inter- 
course with the dwellers along the African coast. The King 
of Mombaza had already learned from the perfidious Sheik 
of Mozambique, who had sent forward some swift coastwise 
vessels, that the Portuguese were Christians ; and he had 
resolved to serve them an ill turn as soon as they reached his 
port. To do this, he used the same hypocrisy which the 
sheik had already done. 

No sooner were the ships at anchor than the king sent out 
some boats laden with an abundance of good things — chickens, 
sheep, sugar-canes, lemons, citrons, and large, sweet oranges, 
that tasted deliciously. The sick were delighted to get 
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these luxuries, which wonderfully revived their health and 
spirits. • 

Vasco distrusted the accounts of his Moors, and took every 
precaution to avoid a surprise. Yet it might be that what 
they said was true ; and he was anxibus, if possible, to con- 
ciliate the king. He was ignorant of the warning the king 
had received from the sheik, and thought it at least possible 
that there might be Christians, who would surely be friends, 
living at JVtpmbaza. 

When he received this generous present of proiv’isions, 
therefore, he ordered the flags to be hoisted on the masts, 
and the trumpets to be sounded, in token that he wished to 
be friendly with the king. 

A venerable-looking Moor, richly clad, and with a long, 
flowing, white beard, now came on board with a message 
from his royal master. He told Vasco that the king wel- 
comed him to Mombaza, and would like to come on board the 
San Raphael ; and that the captain was quite at liberty to 
enter the harbour and to visi| the town. At the same time 
the king sent two pilots to conduct the ships safely by the 
bar into port. 

Vasco sent the old Moor back with an amicable messj-ge ; 
but scarcely had he departed when a large boat came out 
from the island, with a hundred Moors in it armed to the 
teeth. On reaching the San Raphael^ all these men wished 
to go on board at once, but Vasco only permitted them to go 
four at a time, and without their arms ; at the same time 
explaining to them that the Portuguese were strangers, and 
had learned by experience to be suspicious. The Moors 
answered that they only came armed because that was the 
invariable custom of their country, and readily accepted the 
cakes and wine which Vasco caused to be distributed 
among them. They told him how glad the king was 
that he had come, and that the king would not only 
visit him, but would load his ships with spices ; adding 
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that it was true that there were many Christians living in 
Mombaza, • 

Nothing could be more cunning, as will presently appear, 
than the way in which the King of Mombaza tried to calm 
Vasco’s suspicions, thsft he might fall into the trap set for 
him. 

The next morning some Moors, very fair in complexion, 
came off to the ships. They asserted that they were Chris^ 
tians; and among the many messages which they brought 
from the king was a request that some of the Portuguese 
should go ashore and visit the city, and see its Christian 
inhabitants. Vasco da Gama once ^m ore had recourse to the 
convicts whom he had brought with him to be sent on dan- 
gerous errands. Two of these he ordered to return with the 
white Moors, which they accordingly did 

They were met on landing by crowds of finely-dressed 
people, men and women, who looked at them with much 
curiosity, and followed them to the royal palace. Here the 
convicts were conducted throf gh three doors, each of which 
was guarded by a Moorish sentinel ; and in a small apart- 
ment at the farther end of the palace they found the king 
himself. He received them with much courtesy, and calling 
the old white-bearded Moor whom he had first sent to Vasco, 
and who seemed to be a sort of marshal or major-domo, told 
him to conduct the strangerj through the town, and to let 
them take whatever caught their fancy without any charge. 

As the two convicts passed through the streets, which were 
really spacious and well-built, they saw here and there men 
lying in irons. These they conjectured to be Christians, but 
dared or could not ask. 

Pretty soon they reached a large, rather imposing house, 
which they were invited to enter. At the threshold they 
were met by several fine-looking, fair-skinned, well-dressed 
men, who led the way to a room within. These assured the 
convicts that they were Christians, and to prove it, brought 
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out some beads with crosses hanging to them, which they 
put to their eyes and reverently kissed. JThey also produced 
a picture representing the Holy Ghost, before which they fell 
upon their knees. 

These pretended Christians regaled* the convicts with rice- 
cakes, butter, honey, and fruit, and begged that they would 
stay over night at their house ; but the old Moor who acted 
as guide forbade this, and carried the convicts back to the 
palace, wh^'e they slept. 

The next morning the king took pains to show tliem his 
plentiful stores of spices, ginger, pepper, and cloves, and told 
them that he ha& besides an abundance of gold, silver, 
amber, wax, and ivory, which he would sell very cheaply to 
the Portuguese. ^ 

One of the convicts now returned to the San Rcvphael^ 
and narrated to Vasco da Gama what had passed. The 
captain was somewhat reassured to see him come back 
safely, and still more so at the mild and friendly conduct of 
the Moors, who continued to c|me to the ships with presents 
and messages of good-will. The other convict, as Vasco had 
commanded, remained at Mombaza. 

The king having sent two pilots on board, Vasco da Gama 
resolved to venture into the harbour. If worst came to 
worst, he had his sturdy crossbow-men and his cannon to 

defend him from an attack : and he little doubted that he 

^ • 

could make the Moors rue any attempt at treachery they 
might make. 

The next morning the pilots declared that the tide was 
rising, and that now was the time to cross the sandy bar 
which lay between the ships and the harbour. The Portu- 
guese pilots exclaimed angrily against this, and pointed out 
to the captain that the tide w^as not a quarter full. To this 
the Mombaza men replied that at full tide the water ran too 
strong for the ships. 

Vasco ordered the anchors to be weighed. The old Moor, 
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who had come out with some armed men, led the way with 
his boat. And nc^w a curious thing happened. The San 
Ro/phael could not be brought round with her prow towards 
the channel, despite every exertion of the sailors, but instead 
drifted straight upon the bank. 

Let the anchor fall, and strike the sails ! shouted 
Vasco ; and his order was echoed by his brother on the other 
ship, which was close by. 

The next thing*they knew, the San Raphael sjuck by her 
stem upon the bar. The old Moor, whose real purpose was 
to get the ships aground, thought he had succeeded, and 
rowed hastily away to the shore. At the* same time, one of 
the Mombaza pilots seized a raom*ent of confusion to leap 
into the sea and swim lustily for the Moorish canoes; one 
of which soon picked him up, and carried him safely to the 
island. 

Before the other Mombaza pilot could follow his comrade^s 
example, he was seized. And now Vasco da Gama began 
to suspect that the Moors he^jiad brought from Mozambique 
had been plotting with those of Mombaza to destroy the 
ships. 

^Te ordered them to be brought on deck, and questioned 
them. As they refused to reply, he had some boiling hot 
grease brought, and dropped upon their bare backs. Writhing 
with the torture, they at last cried out that they would 
reveal everything. They then confessed that they were in 
league with the Moors of Mombaza ; and that the king had 
planned to get the ships upon the banks, to kill all the 
Portuguese, and to plunder the caravels. 

There was still another Moor on board who, Vasco thought, 
might be in the plot. He was brought on deck, and his 
hands were tied together ; but before he could be put to the 
torture, he suddenly jumped overboard, and swam away with 
his legs, being, of course, unable to use his arijis. 

The next thing was to get the San Raphael off the bar. 
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Fortunately, night soon came on, and the moon rose full and 
clear. With the turn of the tide Vasco ^ound with joy that 
his ship floated off the sands. But a new obstacle to their 
departure now presented itself. One of the anchors which 
had been cast stuck fast in the ^lallows, and the men 
worked all night to Jiaul it up again. 

While this work was going on a number of Moors came 
out in boats ; and before long the sailors who were at work 
on the anchor frit something tugging at l^ic cable. At first 
they thought this caused by a shoal of tunny fish ; i3ut on 
looking more closely, they caught some of the Moors, who 
had clambered up*on the^side, and were in the act of cutting 
the cable so that the ship might drift ashore. Before they 
could be reached by the boats of the San Gabriel^ however, 
these black rascals jumped into the sea, and swam off to 
their own canoes. 

It would appear that they had at least succeeded in 
damaging the cable ; for while the men were trying to weigh 
the anchor, the cable broke, p|;id they were forced to leave 
the anchor sticking in the bottom. This anchor was after- 
wards got out by the ]\Ioors, who placed it as a curiosity at 
the gate of the royal palace, where it was seen some years 
after by a Portuguese navigator named Don Francesco 
d’Almeida. 

Still another danger menac^ the ships. It was feared 
that the Moors of Mombaza, having failed to strand them 
on the shore, would set fire to them. A strict watch was 
therefore kept through the night, and cannon were placed in 
a position to rake the Moorish boats if they should come up. 

Probably the Moors caught sight of the guns, and were 
afraid to venture ; for morning came without any attack 
having been made, and almost as soon as it was light the 
caravels were once more speeding north-eastward along the 
African coast. ^ 



CHAPTER X. 


SOJOURN AT MELINDA, 

V ASCO DA GAMA had hitherto met with nothing but 
craft and treachery from the inhabitants and princes 
who dwelt along the coast; and had begun to despair of 
finding any friendship or sincerity among them, or of pro- 
curing information upon which he might depend. 

He was soon to find, however, both a king and a people 
who presented a most favourable contrast to those he had so 
far visited ; who would welc<rmo him, and treat him gener- 
ously, and set him fairly on the way to India. 

Meanwhile the voyage along the coast was not without 
incident. One afternoon he spied two zambuks running in 
to land. Bearing down upon them, he succeeded in capturing 
one : the other was a little too quick for him ; for, running 
into a narrow inlet, it escapefl. 

Vasco found that the vessel he had taken was laden with 
ivory, and contained a large number of Moors. It was 
commanded by an old Moor named Dias, who, it seems, had 
a pretty young wife on board, whom he was taking home 
with him. There were four other women, who were attend- 
ants of the bride ; and in the boat was also a large chest, 
which proved to be full of her jewels and a quantity of gold 
and silver coins. 

Vasco resolved to take some of these Moors with him, 
among them the old captain and his wife ; the rest he 
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allowed to depart in the zambuk in peace. He tried to 
find among his prisoners a pilot to guide his ship ; for the 
Mozambique pilot was still sternly kept in irons. But these 
Moors all declared that they could not pilot her, even though 
they should be put to the torture. * 

He managed, however, to get along very well without 
their aid. The weather was pleasant, and light west breezes 
wafted the ships along. In three ni^its and two days 
they reacl\pd Melinda, between fifty and sixty miles north- 
eastward from Mom baza ; a town of which they ha's heard 
glowing accounts, and which Vasco was very anxious to see. 

His expectations were more than realized. His ships 
were anchored in the roadstead, at some distance from t}ie 
shore, because there seemed to be no good harbour; but 
from the quarter-deck, where the intrepid captain stood, he 
could plainly see, not only the town, but the country round 
about it. 

He was amazed at the imposing spectacle which met his 
eyes. At the edge of the ’'jater rose a ridge, or reef of 
rocks, which formed a natural pier; but the waves beat so 
violently against this reef that it was unsafe for the ships to 
venture close to it. • 

Beyond the reef appeared the town, or, as it better de- 
served to be called, the city, standing upon a broad, open, 
and fertile plain. Vasco coul(^ see that it was a large and 
flourishing place, adorned by noble stone buildings two or 
three stories high, with windows and terraced roofs. The 
city was surrounded by walls ; and here and there a mosque 
was seen, its dome rising above the neighbouring edifices. 
The suburbs of Melinda were really beautiful. Stretching off 
over the hills, beyond the walls, were groves of graceful 
palm trees, gardens full of the most brilliant flowers, and 
orchards of oranges, lemons, and other tropical fruits. Every- 
where the grass was of the brightest, richest green ; and the 
landscape in every direction was fair and lovely. 
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In the roadstead off the town lay a number of strange- 
looking vessels, whi^h Vasco rightly guessed to be Moorish 
traders, that ran between Melinda and various points on the 
coast, and also to the more remote ports of Asia. 

The Portuguese were* delighted to find themselves near a 
city which they declared to be scarcely inferior to Lisbon 
itself in size and civilized aspect; and Vasco da Gama 
caused prayers of thanksgiving for their safe arrival to be 
offered up by the ^priests on the decks. He fe^i confident 
that at* Melinda he would find pilots to conduct him to 
India, and he was impatient to open communication with 
the ruler of the city. 

At first no notice seemed to be taken of his arrival. No 
boats came out to visit the ships, nor was there any unusual 
stir on shore. It appeared afterwards that the people of 
Melinda feared the Portuguese, and suspected they had come 
rather as marauders than for any peaceful purpose. 

While Vasco was considering what he should do, the old 
Moor Dias, whom he had tak(^ in the zambuk, and who was 
anxious to get away home again with his young wife, came 
up and spoke to the captain. 

“•Sir,” he said, “I see four Christian ships from the Indies 
lying at anchor in the roadstead ; and I know that there are 
many Christian traders in Melinda. If you will put me 
ashore, I will engage to get you some Christian pilots as my 
ransom, hoping that in your goodness you will then let me 
depart with my wife.” 

Vasco resolved to trust the old Moor; and anchoring his 
ship somewhat nearer the coast, he caused Dias to be put 
ashore on a ledge opposite tl\e city. No sooner was he left 
alone than a boat came from Melinda to fetch him. 

He was at once conducted to the presence of the king, who 
proved to be the most powerful monarch on the coast, and 
who lived in a palace in which a European prince might not 
have been ashamed to dweD. Dias without ado told the king 
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whence the ships came, and what, their eriand was at so great 
a distance from home. He told him how hadly the Portuguese 
had been treated at Mozambique and Mombaza, and how 
they had generously refrained from avenging the treachery 
of the potentates of those places. 

The King of Melinda seemed to lend a favourable ear to 
Dias’s story, and forthwith sent a boat laden with fruits and 
provisions to the San Raphael as a tokeij of good-will. At 
the same lime he ordered flags to be displayed from the 
walls of the c’ty, and Vasco returnerl the compliment by 
raising standards g,nd streamers on his masts. The king sent 
a message to the captain, inviting him to come within the 
port. 

Vasco da Gama then despatched the Moor pavane, in 
whom he most trusted, to thank the king, and to report to 
him whether it appeared that the king was sincere in his 
advances. 

Davane arrayed himself in a long red robe, and went 
ashore. He delivered his mtssages, and told his majesty 
that when the pilot thought it safe the ships would enter 
the port. The king took a fancy to Davane, and sat a long 
time talking witli him. Then he summoned a council of his 
nobles and advisers, and asked them whether he should wel- 
come the strangers, and whether it was wise to admit them 
within the port. « 

These wise men advised him with one accord to do so, 
for the Portuguese seemed good men; and if they turned 
out to be not so, they could be driven away by the royal 
forces. 

Davane remained in the palace overnight, and was regaled 
with sweet oranges and other delicacies. The next morning 
he was rowed off to the ship again, in company with the 
chief priest of the mosque, a man of great dignity and con- 
sequence, who was sent by the king as his envoy to Vasco 
da Gama. The boat also carried a generous present of 
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sheep, fowls, oranges, sugar-canes, and vegetables for the 
Portuguese. • 

The chief priest was cordially greeted by Vasco da Gama. 
He was invited to sit in a chair on deck ; and preserves were 
brought to him in a silver basin, with a napkin, the latter 
being a token of hearty welcome. 

Meanwhile Davane entertained Vasco with what he had 
seen at Melinda, pe said that the houses were really fine, 
and the streets spacious and pleasant. The natives^ were very 
dark, bUt tall and well made, with long curly hair. There 
were a great many foreign merchants in thg city, both Moors 
and Arabs. The better class of these bore themselves with 
grave dignity, and had polished manners. They were naked 
down to thp waist, below which they wore silk or fine cotton 
skirts ; while on their heads were wound large turbans of 
many colours, embroidered with silk and gold. At their 
girdles they wore daggers and swords with richly-wrought 
handles and silk tassels ; and many of them, being fond of 
archery, carried also bows and arrows. It appeared, curiously 
enough, that these Arabs were all left-handed. They prided 
themselves on their horsemanship. 

Davane saw in the streets bazaars filled not only vrith 
fruit and grain, but articles made of gold, and a great deal 
of ivory, wax, pitch, and ambergris ; and he learned that the 
Hindu merchants received these for copper, quicksilver, and 
cotton cloth. He saw many merchants who, he was told, 
were Christians. He described the king as a fine-looking 
old man, with a benignant face, gorgeously dressed, living in 
great state and ceremony, and attended by a large retinue of 
courtiers and servants, 

Vasco da Gama, highly pleased with the friendly advances 
of the king, thought he would show his gratitude by saluting 
the city with his artillery. He ordered all the cannon on 
both ships to be fired off at the same moment ; and as the 
balls went skimming and whizzing over the water, the town 
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felt the concussion, and the din caused not a little amaze- 
ment and trepidation among the people. They were soon 
reassured, however, and gathered in crowds on the shore to 
hear the trumpets sounded, as Vasco ordered they should be. 
The chief priest was now invited to return to the king with 
courteous messages, but for some reason he hesitated to go. 
Vasco could not understand this, and calling Davane, asked 
what it meant. 

He rn^ans,” said Davane, “ that he lias been ordered to 
stay on board as a hostage for the old Moor Dias, who is still 
with the king.” 

But Vasco wSihi d to show the king that he confided in 
his offers of friendship, and so sent the chief priest away, 
presenting him with a string of corals. He also sent the 
king a hat, and some scarfs, basins, and bells, ahd told the 
priest what things he wished to be sent on board from the 
town. In the meantime the king closely questioned the 
Moor Dias as to how he came upon the Portuguese ship, and 
what kind of men he found the strangers to be. 

‘‘ Sir,” returned Diasf “ the Christians on board the ships 
are good men. Tln^y took me and my wife and companions 
prisoners, but they have not harmed any of us, nor have they 
taken away our money and jewels. I pray you, sir, to en- 
treat them to set us free, that I may return with my young 
wife to my own country.” 

The king readily promiseS that he would secure their 
release if possible ; and no sooner had he made the request 
than Vasco granted it, sending ashore Diases chest and other 
property untouched. The young wife was also allowed to 
rejoin her husband, and the rest of his company were restored 
to him. 

On seeing them, and hearing that he was once more at 
liberty, old Dias exclaimed to the sailors, — 

“ The Grod of heaven requite you well, and restore you to 
your country in health and safety ! ” 
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To which the men shouted, “ Amen, amen ! 

Dias with his conyjany then went before the king, thanked 
him with tears in their eyes, kissed his feet, and hastened 
away rejoicing. 

The next day was an •eventful one to the Portuguese, for 
then they looked upon men holding their own Christian faith 
for the first time since, a long and weary year before, they 
Jiad sailed out of Lisbon harbour. 

Vasco in the ifiorning ventured to move hi§i ships up 
nearer J^he city, and thus found himself in close proximity 
to the four Christian trading-vessels which the Moor Dias 
had pointed out to him. 

No sooner did these Christian merchants see the San 
Raphael and the San Gabriel near them than a number of 
them came bff to pay a visit to the strangers. 

Vasco da Gama happened to be with his brother Paulo on 
the San Gabriel^ so the visitors were invited to come on 
board that ship. 

When they appeared on deck, Vasco was struck with their 
courteous bearing and intelligent fa(^s. Thc^y were swarthy 
(but less so than the Moors he liacl been meeting along the 
coast^ tall, and finely proportioned, with long beards, and 
long hair, which was plaited up under their spacious turbans. 
They were dressed in cotton gowns of various colours, which 
extended nearly to their feet : about their waists they wore 
girdles, from which hung long swords. 

Vasco da Gama welcomed his guests with the refined 
grace which was natural to him ; but he had been deceived 
so many times that he resolved to try and find out whether 
tliese men were really Christians or not. 

Bringing out a picture of the Virgin, who w^as represented 
as weeping, while a group of the apostles stood around her, 
he showed it to them without saying a word. 

As soon as they saw it they knelt down on the deck of 
one accord, and lifted their hands reverently towards the 
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picture. Then they bowed their heads, and remained for 
several moments silently praying. ^ 

Yasco hastened to embrace them, and inviting them to 
sit, held a long conversation with them through an inter- 
preter. They told him that they were from India, and gave 
him a glowing account of that country ; and Yasco was 
rejoiced to hear that India might be reached, without great 
difficulty, from Melinda. 

On the Allowing day the king sent wo^H that he intended 
to come and visit the Portuguese, unless Yasco da-»^ama 
would come on shore. 

The brothers Yasco and Paulo consulted together whether 
it was best to venture on land ; and Yasco insisted that if 
either of them risked the danger of doing so, he, as the 
younger, should bo the one. But they were not as yet fully 
convinced of the king’s good faith ; and they finally resolved 
to send him word that King Manuel had forbidden them to 
land in foreign countries, but that they would come near the 
shore in their boats to see hinn At the same time, to soften 
their refusal, they sent the king some red cloth, satin, and a 
large, beautifully-gilded Flemish mirror. 

It was not long before the king showed them that he^was 
not offended ; for about nightfall another message arrived 
from him, that he would be glad to w^comc the captains as 
soon as they chose to come. 



CHAPTER XL 

VASCO VISITS THE KING OF MELINDA. 

B efore fulfilling his promise to trulfc himself and his 
brother Paulo near the shore, Vasco da Gama thought 
it best to s^nd the other captain, Oocllo, to Melinda, with the 
Moor Da^fane, to have an interview with the king, and see 
if he were really sincere. 

Accordingly, the next day, Coello and Davane went off in 
a boat, and landed on the quay not far from the royal palace. 
Coello was very handsomely dressed ; and so eager was the 
curiosity of the inhabitants to see him, and so closely did 
they press around him, that the king’s guard were forced to 
resojt to blows to keep them at a respectable distance. 

Coello and the Moor were at once conducted within the 
palace, and ushered into the royal presence. The king was 
sitting on a stool, or ottoman, covered with brocade, and 
inlaid with gold and ivory ; while on the floor was spread a 
gorgeous carpet. 

The captain was well satisfied with the interview. He 
told the king that the Portuguese were from one of the 
greatest and most enterprising nations in Europe ; that 
King Manuel was . powerful, and had mighty armies and 
fleets ; that Vasco da Gama had set sail more than a year 
before ; that they had been endangered ever since by frequent 
tempests, many hardships, and much treachery; and that 
Vasco was fully resolved never to return home until India 
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had been reached: The aged king responded kindly, and so 
impressed Coello with his sincerity and good faith, that 
when he returned, and recounted what had passed, Vasco’s 
suspicions almost wholly vanished. 

It was on a bright, sunny morning •that Vasco and Paulo 
set out in one of their large boats to go near the shore, and 
there hold an interview with the King of Melinda. Ihe 
waters of the roadstead glistened in the sun’s rays. The 
town was ail alive with gaily-dressed people, wlio thronged 
along the quay'", and covered the reef with a dens^ and 
.excited mass. The walls of the town, the caravels, and the 
ships anchored near, wqre gay with flags, standards, and 
streamers fluttering in the light breeze ; and the country 
round about was clothed in the luxuriant green and ample 
foliage of the African spring-time. The two boats, as they 
started away from the ships, were a sight to behold. Vasco 
and Paulo, attired in cloaks of crimson satin, with plumed 
caps and swords, sat upon chairs covered with crimson 
velvet ; wljile beneath their ^eet were spread brilliantly- 
coloured carpets. Over the sides of the boats hung woollen 
rugs, on which sat the men who had been chosen as the 
retinues of the two captains. Each boat carried two cannon, 
loaded, and pointed outward ; and from each floated the 
royal standard of Portugal. 

They were rapidly rowed to Jhe edge of the quay. There 
stood the old king, with his long, sweeping white beard, 
surrounded by his swarthy court, waiting to receive them. 
Vasco and Paulo rose from their chairs, and saluted him 
with low bows and uncovered heads. An immense crowd 
of Moors and Arabs observed them from every point of 
view, and greeted them with loud acclamations. 

They were still too far off, however, to enable the king to 
converse with them, so he ordered his men to take him to 
Vasco’s boat. Here a chair was placed for him, and Vasco, 
kneeling, made signs to him to sit. Paulo having gone into 
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hk brothers boat, and the African slave who spoke Arabic 
being in attendance as interpreter, the king and the captains 
soon engaged in an animated talk. 

“ Sire,” said Paulo da Gama, whom his brother asked to 
speak, “ we are deeply •grateful for the honour you do us at 
this moment. We are anxious to be your friends and serv- 
ants ; and we shall be bounden to you if it pleases you to 
establish peace and friendship with our liege lord, the King 
of Portugal.” * • 

“Gted knows,” replied the king, “that I have already 
resolved upon this in my heart. It is what I pray for and 
greatly desire ; and I affirm, on my^allegiance to the Prophet, 
that I will maintain, as long as I live, a brotherhood with 
your sovereign.” 

Vasco, upon this, knelt and kissed the king^s hand ; but 
he raised him up again. And now the crews shouted out, 
“ Welcome, 0 king ! The Lord be praised ! ” 

The trumpets were sounded, and echoed among the walls, 
and then the deep booming ^f the cannon was heard. The 
people on shore wore this time loss alarmed than astonished 
at the noise, and pressed forward to listen to the unwonted 
reverberation. 

Vasco da Gama now approached the king, and offering him 
a magnificent sword, the scabbard of which was enamelled 
with gold, a lance of gilded iron, and a buckler of crimson 
satin sewn with gold thread, said, — 

“ It is the custom, sire, for our king to present arms to 
any new friend or brother whom he adopts ; these arms are 
given that you may defend yourself with them from all 
enemies. The sword k a token of knighthood, the greatest 
of earthly honours ; and so whoever breaks a friendship 
established by the gift of the sw’ord, loses his honour for ever. 
Therefore, sire, we give you this sword and these arms in 
the name of our king, and we promise to always maintain 
with you sincere peace and friendship.” 
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“ I promise and swear by my faith,” replied the king, to 
always keep peace and friendship with my new brother of 
Portugal, and this I now say before all my people.” 

Vasco then begged the king to persuade the pilot from 
Mozambique and the Moor Davanc ^fco be faithful to him, 
and guide him safely to India ; for ho wished to go soon, and 
reach India as sook as possible. 

Oh ! ” returned the king, laughing, “ you must not 
depart for ^ while yet, but rest yourseltes here. I will 
advise you what course to take, and to-morrow I wiil tell 
you more about it.” With this Vasco and Paulo took leave 
of him, and returned to their ships, wher e they were met by 
cheers and the loud tooting of trumpets. 

Vasco was now convinced that the King of Melinda was 
sincere, and did not meditate any treachery * or snare 
against the Portuguese ; and he no longer hesitated when 
the king once more sent him a second invitation to come 
on shore. 

The next day, therefore, he proceeded to the quay, at- 
tended by twelve of his men ^landsomely dressed. IIo was 
received by a number of courtiers, who at once conducted him 
to the royal palace. At the door he was welcomed by^the 
king himself, who embraced him, while Vasco kneeled and 
saluted the king with a low bow. 

llis royal host conducted hini within, and invited him to 
sit beside him on a raised dais covered with silk. Here the 
conversation of the day before was continued, the interpreter 
standing respectfully below the dais. 

The king told Vasco that he had better not go to Cambay, 
but to some other port of India. 

“ The things you seek for are not to be found at Cambay,” 
he said, “or at least they cost much there. But I will give 
you pilots who will conduct you to the great city of Calicut, 
for near there grow pepper and ginger, and all other drugs 
are brought there from every clime. Your broker Davane 
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must go with you, for he knows the price of everything, and 
so you will not be^ cheated.” 

To all th&,t the king said, Da vane, who had come with 
Vasco, nodded assent. The king then turned to the Moor, 
and asked him if he w^uld not continue his journey with the 
Portuguese to Calicut; to which Davane replied, without 
hesitation, — * 

“ Sire, I should rejoice to go to Calicut, or, for the matter 
of that, the worli over, with the Portuguese. #I have seen 
muck of them, and have been long in their company, and they 
have treated me excellently well. And I know that the 
captain is generous, and will abundantly reward me.” 

‘‘Assuredly I will,” returned Vasco, thanking the faithful 
Moor ; “ and so well that, w’herevcr the Portuguese go here- 
after in these regions, people will hasten to serve them. And 
I promise you, sire, that on my return from India I will 
come here again to tell you all that has happened to us, that 
you may rejoice with us in our good fortune, or share in our 
grief if our fortune is ill.” ^ 

Vasco then apprised the king that the ships had fallen 
short of biscuits, and asked if wheat, with which to make 
the^, was to be had in Melinda. The king not understand- 
ing what he meant by “ wheat,” a boat was sent out to the 
San Raphael to get some. 

When he saw it, the king ^aid there was none grown in 
that country, but that the Cambay merchants brought a little 
of it to Melinda to bo used for the royal table, and that as 
much as could be found Vasco should have. 

“ I wish it, sire, as soon as possible,” said Vasco, “as I am 
anxious to depart without delay.” 

“ That you cannot do,” returned the king. “ You must 
wait at least three months before crossing the Indian Ocean.” 

“ Why so ? ” asked Vasco in astonishment. 

“ Because the winds wdll not be favourable for your voyage 
till then. You must sail with the monsoon or trade-winds. 
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They are now contrary, blowing from the east ; and it will 
be three months before they shift around and set in from the 
west. At this season there are fearful storms, and you would 
surely be lost. It is most dangerous to cross the ocean in the 
face of the contrary trade-winds.” • 

This unwelcome piect' of news was a surprise to Yasco, 
who was extremely chagrined to find that ho must lose so 
much time, and postpone his longed-for arrival in India to so 
late a period. He had not heard of the atrade-winds ; and 
this new cbstack, while it did not discourage him, mad#^, him 
sad and anxious. 

Bidding his ro^^al liost adieu, he returned to the San 
Raphael^ and found, wheif he got there, a new proof of the 
king’s generosity and good-will. A boat had been sent out, 
laden not only with big copper kettles full of tailed rice, 
but a number of sheep roasted whole, some excellent butter, 
wheat and rice cakes, some boiled and roasted chickens, vege- 
tables, figs, cocoa-nuts, and sugar-canes. 

There was enough for all the crews, as well as the captains 
and officers; and while Vasco, ^^aulo, and Coello sat down to 
a table groaning with good things, the men gathered on deck 
and feasted right merrily. Yasco hastened to send the king, 
in return, some preserved pears in silver basins, and a fork 
to eat them with ; first eating some of the pears in presence 
of the king’s servant, to show that they were not poisoned. 
This servant was told to apprise the king that the preserves 
were to be eaten with water after dinner. 

Yasco informed his brother-captains of what he had 
learned from the king, and they all deplored the necessity 
of waiting so long a time at Melinda. They feared that the 
king’s disposition towards them might change, and that false 
and hostile stories might reach him from Mozambique and 
Mombaza. In order that this might not happen, they re- 
solved that none of the sailors should go on shore except the 
sick, who needed change of scene and occupation ; and that 
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the Moor Da vane should be told to remain always with the 
king, so that he might contradict any evil reports that should 
reach their royal friend. 

Calling Davane to him, Vasco said, — 

“ I pray you go to king, and be always near him ; for 
while you are there no Moor will dare to speak evil of us. 
The Moors of the coast are no doubt jealous lest we become 
their rivals in trade, and will do all they can to poison the 
king’s mind against us. Since we are forced to stay here so 
longj. it is best to foster the friendship which tlie king now 
shows us.” 

With this the Moor, smiling, said to Y'asco, — 

‘‘ Captain, how is it that, I being a Moor, you repose so 
much trust in me 1 ” 

‘‘JVly heart tells me that you arc a true friend,” returned- 
Vasco. ‘‘You have done us many good turns, and never a 
bad one, and so I am led to confide in you.” 

One of the Kaffirs who was standing by, and understood 
what was said, grinned and said to Vasco, — 

“ Sir, this man very taiho meaning “ very good ”). 

This pleased Davane very much, and he patted the Kaffir 
good-naturedly on the back. From that time the sailors got 
into* the habit of calling Davane “ Taibo.” 

Vasco was very grateful to the good Moor for his fidelity, 
and now showed his gratitude by throwing a heavy gold 
chain around his neck, whicli Davane, delighted, hastened 
ofF to show the king. The king, equally impressed with 
Davanc’s goodness, followed Vasco’s example, and made him 
a present of a silken pelisse. Obeying the orders of Vasco, 
the Moor took up his abode in the royal palace. The king 
grew very familiar with him, and being a very jolly old fel- 
low, sat and joked witli him by the hour together. 

Mejiii while Vasco made the best of the situation, and 
prepared to remain at Melinda until the trade-winds became 
favourable. There was, indeed, much that might be done 
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during the three months before them, and no lack of work 
and recreation with which to make the weeks pass rapidly. 

Calling together the masters and pilots, Yasco told them 
of the delay, and gave orders as to how the time should be 
employed. • 

The ships were in some need of repair, and it was necessary 
to get in provisions for a voyage which, should the weather 
prove unfavourable, might be long and tedious. 

Once more the ships were heeled ov^r, and the sides 
thoroughly calked. The decks and upper parts were made 
w’^ater-tight with pitch ; and ropes were twisted of a thread 
made by the natives* from the outer husks of cocoa-nuts, which 
proved to be excellent for the purpose, as they could be 
stretched like india-rubber, and w('re yet stronger in salt 
water than the cables brought by the Portuguese. * 

Vasco’s wisdom in making his sailors learn to be artisans 
before they left Lisbon was now amply confirmed. Some of 
them set to work making hawsers and rigging ; others proved 
to be skilful calkers ; yet others employed themselves on 
such carpentry - work as the siiips needed, inside and out. 
Much of the work of making ropes and rigging was done on 
shore, and this brought a crowd of curious Moors around the 
sailors every day. 

At the same time, the work of provisioning the ships 
went actively on. They were s^plied with an abundance of 
fresh water, which was obtained without difficulty from the 
streams near Melinda. 

Meat, vegetables, meal, and fruit were brought on board, 
and stowed away for future use ; and the ship-boy of the 
San Kaphael, accompanied by a negro interpreter, went on 
shore every day to make purchases. 

In this provisioning of the ships the Portuguese were 
greatly befriended by the king, who ordered a crier to go 
through the city to proclaim that nothing should be sold to 
the strangers for more than it was worth ; and that if any 

7 
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merchant overcharged them, the king would cause his house 
to be burned to the ground. 

Vasco and his ^brother- captains now went fearlessly on 
shore as ofiuii as they pleased; and the king, remaining 
steadfast in his friendship, would have them dine with him, 
take them on excursions around the city and in the suburbs, 
and promenade with them in a large pleasure-garden at a 
little distance from his palace. 

One day, after ^he Portuguese had been at Belinda some 
weeks, the king told Vasco that he was very curious to see 
the ships and go all over them. They had now been re- 
paired and put in good trim ; and Vasco hastened to take 
the king’s hint and invite him on board. A day for the 
visit was fixed, and Vasco ordered that every preparation 
should b^ made to give his royal guest a fitting reception. 



CHAPTER XII. 

DEPARTURE FROM MELINDA, 


T he ships loolicd very gay and imposing on the morning 
appointed for the King of Melinda^s visit. The decks 
glistened, so tlioronglily had they been washed by the sailors. 
Perfumes were scattered about them ; green boughs were 
disposed in one plac^ and another to give a holiday look ; 
flags floated from the masts and rigging ; on the quarter- 
decks figured stuffs from Elandei’s, carpets, and brilliantly- 
coloured rugs were spread ; while here and there were placed 
stands of lances, with newly-burnished and glittering points ; 
and swords, cross-bows, breast-plates, and daggers were hung 
in graceful arrangement at the masts and sides. , 

Meanwhile the good old king was resolved to do honour to 
his new friends by going to them in all the state and mag- 
nificence he could command. ^Arrayed in a long coat of 
crimson damask lined with green satin, and wearing a 
splendid turban sewn with jewels, he waited on the quay, 
surrounded by a gorgeous group of nobles, for Vasco’s boats 
to come ofl' and take him to the ships. 

Vasco and Paulo, when everything was ready, proceeded 
to the shore in their boats. In that of Paulo was placed a 
chair covered with crimson velvet fringed with gold -lace. 
On the bottom of the boat ^was spread a rich carpet, and a 
handsome banner of white and red damask floated from the 
bow. When they reached the shore, the king took his place 
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on the chair) expressing his regret that the captains were 
obliged to stand 

Vasco replied tliat in his country it was not the custom 
for any one to sit in the presence of the monarch. 

A large fleet of boats — some Moorish canoes, some belong- 
ing to the merchant-ships in the harbour — accompanied the 
king and captains to the Portuguese ships ; and the air was 
filled with the strange music of the instruments that were 
carried in them, ‘‘and the loud noise of tho^ Portuguese 
trumpets. 

When the gay little fleet of boats reached the 
Eapliael^ the cannon boomed forth a deafening welcome. 
But the king was not yet ready to go on board. He asked 
Vasco to order the sailors to row around the ships, so that he 
might see the outsides ; and as they did so, the king plied 
Vasco with many questions as to the rigging and construction. 

Then he ascended on board the San Raphael^ where the 
crew, dressed in their best attire, stood in rows, and with 
uncovered heads, to receive him. 

The king and his retinue being invited to sit on the 
quarter-deck, Vasco pointed out to him the various parts of 
the rigging, and explained their uses. Then he conducted 
his royal guest about the ship, showing him the hold, cabins, 
and store-rooms. In Vasco’s own cabin a dainty luncheon 
was spread, with meats, preserves, olives, and wine, of which 
the king partook heartily, and without the slightest hesita- 
tion. He expressed his surpidse and delight at all that he 
saw, and exclaimed, ‘‘ If these men use silver, their king 
must not use anything but gold.” 

The meal over, Vasco brought a gilt hand-basin and ewer, 
and oflered to pour water on the king’s hands to wash them. 
But this the king would not permit. He called one of his 
own attendants, who poured out the water, with which he 
washed his hands and mouth, drying them with a napkin 
embroidered with gold. 
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Vasco then made a present of the ewer and basin to the 
king, who at first declined them ; but V^sco told him that, 
as he had used them, no one else could, according to etiquette: 
whereat the king expressed his delight, exclaiming that no 
king in India had such splendid vessMs. 

The old monarch next went on board the San Gabriel, 
and having inspected it, returned to the shore, declaring 
that he never spent a more pleasant da}. Vasco took care 
to send aftcx' him a present of cloths an^ caps for the king 
and his ministers, which completed their satisfaction. 

“ Nothing,” criqd the king to his courtiers, “ is wanting to 
these men to achieve whatever they desire.” 

With the leisurely preparations for departure, the frequent 
festivities with the old king and his court, the exqjirsions on 
shore, and visits to the Christian merchantmen, the time 
passed rapidly away ; and before Vasco knew it, months 
had gone, and July had come. 

The king kept his promise to supply him with two pilots 
who were familiar with the fiissage to India — one for each 
of the ships. One of these pilots, named Canaca, belonged 
to an Indian ship, and, on going on board, was found not 
only to be already acquainted with the astrolabes and (quad- 
rants used by Europeans in navigation, but also to have 
other nautical instruments which the Portuguese had never 
before seen. He brought with him a map of the coast of 
India, with the bearings carefully marked upon it ; and 
seemed, indeed, to be quite as well versed in navigation as 
the Portuguese themselves. The king also succeeded in 
persuading the Mozambique pilot, who had been so indig- 
nant at being put and kept in irons, to swallow the affront, 
and do his best to serve Vasco da Gama faithfully, which 
he agreed to do. 

Several days before the departure of the ships, the king in- 
vited the captains to a great banquet in his palace, at the same 
time despatching a number of boats with food for the crews. 
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He further showed his good-will by sending some native 
carpenters to construct tanks in the ships for holding the 
fresh water. These tanks were not nailed, but fastened 
tight with cocoa-nut thread, and the cracks were plastered 
with pitch. Four of them were put into each ship, and 
(iach tank held thirty pipes of water. The Portuguese were, 
therefore, in no danger of getting out of water again until 
they should safely reach the Indian coast. 

The captains went on shore every day to visit the king ; 
and ’v^en they were about to depart, Vasco said to him, — 

“Since, sire, both sea and land have tl^eir perils, we wish 
to leave here a mark which will re^iain in your city to call 
our sojourn with you to mind. This mark is a column, 
with the ^name of our king uj)on it ; for in every country 
that is friendly to him we place these columns as tokens of 
his good faith.” 

“ Put up the column as soon as you please,” returned the 
king. “ You shall set it at the gate of my palace.” 

“But if it stands within the city,” said Vasco, “it will 
not be seen by the ships that arrive in port. I pray you, let 
it be set up where it will be plainly visible from the sea.” 

“yery well: choose whatever spot you like best, and set 
it up there. But why did you not erect this column when 
you first came ? ” 

“Our sovereign,” replied Vasco, “commanded us only to 
set it up in a country which we were sure was fi:iendly and 
sincere ; and wx could not know your disposition, sire, when 
we arrived. But now your goodness has made it sure.” 

A white marble shaft was forthwith brought from the 
San Raphael^ with a handsome pedestal and carved top, on 
the lower part of wliich were engraved and gilded the words 
“ King Manuel.” Vasco, looking about for a place where to 
erect it, espied a round liill which rose above the port, on 
the southern side of the city, and there resolved to set up 
the col u mm 
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It was put in position by the Portuguese, assisted by some 
Moorish stone-masons. When this was done, a tent was 
erected just by the column, and beneath fiie tent was placed 
an altar. The altar was covered with a rich cloth, and upon 
it rested a statue of the Virgin Mary. 

Three priests said mass beneath the tent, tlie captams and 
crews standing or kneeling around, and crowds of the people 
of Melinda gathering to witness the solemn ceremony. The 
column was dedicated to the friendship iM^taveon King Manuel 
and the King of Melinda; and when the service wasrf)vcr, 
the Portuguese returned to their ships. 

Vasco da Gania*gave some money to the Melinda pilots to 
be left with their families, and took occasion to present the 
king with about seven hundred dollars in gold Portuguese 
coins, done up in a handkerchief. The ship-l)oy* who had 
been so useful in making the purchases for the ships, and 
who was one of the convicts Vasco had brought with him, 
was then consigned to the king, to remain at Melinda until 
the ships returned from India. 

“Your life will be quite *ife here,^’ said Vasco to the 
ship-boy ; “for the King of Melinda is a true friend of ours. 
13e sure and keep your eyes open ; look about you well, and 
see and learn everything you can about this country and its 
people against my return. If you choose, you may travel 
about among the other countries of the coast ; and don’t fail 
to treasure up all the knowledge you acquire. If you do 
this, I will take you safely back to Portugal, where you shall 
be one of the gentlemen of the royal household, as a reward 
for your fidelity.” 

The ship-boy thanked Vasco, and readily consented to stay. 

The time had now come for bidding the good old king and 
his fair city farewell. It was the 5th of August ; and the 
6th was the day a])pointed for the Portuguese to sail. 

In the afternoon a number of boats came out to the ships, 
fairly loaded with good things. There were great boxes of 
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biscuit, rice, and butter; there was a quantity of salted 
mutton; and there were live sheep, fowls, and vegetables, 
cocoa-nuts, fruit, and sacks full of sugar. Such was the 
generous parting gift of the king. 

Early the next morning he came out to the ships to bid 
them all good-bye. The old man was really overcome by 
the prospect of their departure, and embraced Vasco and 
Paulo atFectionately, begging them not to forget to come 
that way on theiif return from India. As th^ royal boat 
wended its way back to the shore, the trumpets sounded, the 
cannon roared, and the crews cheered, and shouted ‘‘ Lord 
God be with you, farewell ! ” while Vasco and Paulo stood 
on the quarter-decks, and waved their hands to the king, the 
people on the crowded quays and reef, and the crews of the 
ships whidli lay at anchor all around them. 

The priests now appeared in their robes ; and as all hands 
knelt on the decks a solemn prayer went up to heaven for a 
safe voyage and a happy return. 

Vasco, in a loud voice, gave the order to loosen the sails ; 
and with a fair wind blowing in the right direction (for the 
trade-winds had now shifted, and were favourable), the San 
Raphael and the San Gabriel sped gaily out of the roadstead 
of Melinda. 

They were about to stretch off into the vast and unknown 
ocean which lay between them and the crowning object of 
their perilous voyage. Until then, they had only been 
skirting the African coast, seldom losing sight of land, and 
constantly occupied by new sights and stirring adventures : 
now they were to brave the dangers of strange seas, filling 
the wide space of nearly two thousand miles between the 
African and the Asiatic shore. 

Happily, in Vasco da Gama the ships had a commander 
with a cool, clear head, and a strong, confident, and heroic 
heart ; and one and all looked forward with lively hope and 
cheerful expectation to the voyage before them. 
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INDIA AT ZASrV 

W ITH what eager, hopeful heart Vasco da Gama looked 
forward to this voyage across the Indian Ocean I 
How long seemed the days in traversing it ! and how vast 
seemed these uncertain seas ! If he could only at Hast reach 
the welcome shores of India, the haven he had now been 
seeking, amid every danger, for nearly a year and a half ; if 
he could make a treaty of friendship with the sovereign of 
that country, and load his caravels with its riches, — with 
what a thrill of pride and joy would he turn his prows again 
towards home ! 

How exultantly would he enter the harbour of Lisbon 
with his precious cargoes and his glorious news ! He would 
then be hailed, not only by his countrymen, but by all 
Europe, as the discoverer of ^e mysterious passage which 
had been sought so long; he would be named as the equal 
and rival of Columbus ; no honours would be too great for 
his deserts ; and his exploits would go down in history^ 
making his name for ever famous, and his deeds the admira- 
tion of remote generations. 

We may well believe that these glowing thoughts filled the 
ambitious soul of Vasco da Gama as the friendly trade-winds 
sped the San Raiiliael and the San Gabriel over the unknown 
ocean. Often, sitting upon his quarter-deck, he gazed over 
the waves, as if yearning to behold the promised land of 
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India. Eagerly he listened to the words of the Melinda 
pilots, as they assured him that they were on the right track, 
and that it would not be many days ere the peaks of the 
Malabar mountains would gladden their sight. The two 
caravels were able, thanks to the favourable weather, to keep 
close together, and sometimes they were so near each other 
that Vasco could talk with his gentle brother Paulo from 
deck to deck. 

Both the pilots ‘and the sailors were in the bgst of spirits, 
and flo thought of turning back, or of resisting the captain^s 
will, seemed to enter their heads. Vasco spent much of his 
time talking with the Moors on bgard through interpreters, 
and learned as much as he could from them about the coun- 
try and the people of India. Some of them had been there, 
and could tell him much that was interesting and valuable 
for him to know. 

The voyage was, almost without interruption, a pleasant 
one. The trade- winds blew the caravels steadily in the right 
direction, and if a gale swept ^ver the waters, it served only 
to carry them more rapidly on their way. Thanks to the 
thorough repairs which both ships had undergone, no accident 
or mishap overtook either of them. The days were, for the 
most part, sunny and temperate, and the nights pleasantly 
cool, freshened by light west breezes. 

Thus they went on day aftgr day, no incident occurring to 
delay their steady progress, and nothing happening to vary 
the monotony of the voyage. When they had been out from 
Melinda about a week, a pilot one evening pointed to the 
heavens, and exclaimed that he saw. the north star; and 
looking southward, they found that they could see the glit- 
tering white constellations grouped about the south pole. 

The discovery that the north star was visible rejoiced the 
pilots, for they could now direct the course of the caravels 
more accurately, and be sure that they were not losing time 
by varying from the direct and shortest track. 
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One morning, when the voyage had lasted about nineteen 
days, Oanaca, the Melinda pilot, came to -V asco da Garna 
with an air of satisfaction on his grave, dark face, and pull- 
ing off his cap, said, — 

“ Captain, I am sure we are very near the coast of India. 
It would not surprise me if we should sec land to-morrow 
morning.” 

Vasco’s lieart bounded in his breast at these words, and he 
uttered a profound thanksgiving to God. • He thanked the 
pilot also, and promised that he should not regret it ff it 
should turn out that he was a true prophet. Very likely the 
gallant captain did not sleep soundly that night. Early in 
the morning he was on deck with his men ; and the eyes of 
all were straining towards the east, each eager to catch the 
first glimpse of land. * 

A number of sailors were perched on the main-tops as 
look-outs ; Vasco was at his usual post on the quarter-deck. 
Suddenly a loud cry was heard from several mouths, — 

‘‘ Land, land, land ! ” 

A moment after, the pilot Canaca came running up, and 
prostrating himself at Vasco’s feet, pointed with trembling 
finger towards the horizon in the east. 

“ Behold, captain ! — the land of India ! ” 

A confused shout of joy on botli decks ; wild cries of 
delight ; a frantic rushing to ^nd fro of sailors, some with 
tears running down their cheeks ; a moment in which there 
seemed to be no ofiicers, no order on board, but in which 
Vasco, Paulo, Coello, the sailors, the Moors, the convicts, 
seemed to be simply a crowd of weary wanderers who now 
saw the goal of all their hopes, — and then the voice of the 
captain rose above the noise, and there was silence. 

“There,” he said, pointing eastw\ard — “there is India! 
Let us first thank the bounteous Heaven that has guided 
us hither.” 

So saying, Vasco da Gama fell ui)on his knees, and all the 
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rest followed his example. No word of prayer was spoken — 
the hearts bowed before God were too full for utterance : but 

c 

it is certain that in every one Vasco’s silent prayer was 
heartily echoed. 

When the solemn thanksgiving was over, and they once 
more gazed eastward, the great news was confirmed : there 
could be no doubt about it. What had .been but a filmy 
streak, a faint, hazy line in the horizon, had now grown into 
the substance of Blue though indistinct mount£iin eminences, 
rising apparently from the pale waters, and softly reflecting 
the rays of the bright sun. Canaca thought the shore twenty- 
four or twenty-five miles distant ; ^nd on making soundings, 
found the water forty-five fathoms deep. 

Just then there came up a blinding rain, which for a while 
shut out* the blessed view of the land; but when, in the 
course of an hour or two, the shower had spent its force, 
they found that they had meanwhile rapidly approached the 
coast. 

Vasco da Gama, grateful to the Moorish pilots for their 
fidelity, called them to him, and gave each a robe of red 
cloth and a goodly sum of money, which they received with 
many low bows and with evident delight. 

It was afternoon when the ships approached near enough 
to see objects on the shore, and the broad shining beaches 
stretching away in the distan^je. They ran along the coast, 
and ere long came in sight of a good-sized town, nestled in 
a bay, with thatched houses and a number of fishing-boats, 
some of which were at anchor and others moving about. 
The inhabitants of this town seemed greatly astonished to 
see the ships, and the fishing-boats came quite near to ex- 
amine them. 

At first Vasco da Gama mistook this town for Calicut, and 
was greatly disappointed to see so rude a looking place ; for 
he had heard a great deal of the splendour of Calicut, its 
noble buildings and temples, and its riches. 
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The pilot Canaca soon undeceived hira. 

That place,” said he, “ is called Cananor. I know the 
country well. But be not discouraged, captain; Calicut, 
the great city, is only twelve leagues distant to the south- 
ward.” • 

From what Yasco da Gama learned afterward, it appeared 
that the people of Cananor had other reasons besides curiosity 
for regarding his ships, as they sailed along the coast, with 
amazement and terror. • 

Many yearo before, there had lived at Cananor a great 
magician, famous for his marvellous predictions. This 
magician had foretold to the King of Cananor that at some 
future time the whole of India would be conquered and ruled 
over by a king who lived a great way off, whose subjects were 
white, and were a fierce people, though friendly to those who 
treated them well. 

Wlien, therefore, the king and his people saw the Portu- 
guese ships, and the white men in them, they feared that they 
were the men meant by the ancient seer. So the king called 
his astrologers, and asked if this were true. Consulting their 
oracles, they replied that these were indeed the people who 
would conquer India. 

The king, believing all that they said, and bearing, in mind 
the prophecy that the white men would deal gently with 
those who proved themselves ^friendly, resolved to make 
peace with the Portuguese as soon as he had the oppor- 
tunity ; and sent messengers on to Calicut to learn all they 
could about the strangers, and to report what they heard 
to him. 

Meanwhile the ships ran along the coast southward ; and 
that night Yasco da Gama went to bed, well assured that 
the next day he should at last gaze on the famed city of 
Calicut. 

So, indeed, it happened. Tlie morning was fine and the 
wind favourable, and before noon the city loomed before 
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their eyes. Its domes and minarets glittered in the sunlight, 
its broad quays seemed full of life, and in the bay upon 
which Calicut was situated floated many ships from all parts 
of the East. 

Vasco da Gama was, however, too wise to venture within 
the bay, or to cast anchor in too near a proximity to the 
shore. He was by no means sure of the reception he would 
meet with, nor would he venture to brave a possible hostility 
with his two frail®little ships and his handful qf men. ^ 

AA the entrance of the bay was a small town, called Capo- 
cate or Capucad, about six miles from Calicut. Here there 
was safe anchorage at a convenient distance from the city, 
and yet near enough to enable the boats to go easily back 
and forth. 

It was^ow sundown, and Vasco da Gama thought it best 
to wait till morning before attempting to enter into any 
communicatipii with those on shore. 

Meanwhile he called together his brother Paulo, Coello, 
and the faithful Moor Davaiie, and consulted with them how 
to deal with the King of Calicut. 

At first, Vasco proposed to go himself on shore the next 
morning, to present himself before the potentate, and 
frankly to tell him the purpose for which he had come to 
India. 

But Davane warned him Jiy no means to do this, as the 
king might be hostile j and if he were, no one could tell what 
he would do. The best way, Davane said, was to first de- 
mand hostages for his safety, as this was the custom of the 
East. 

Then Vasco and the other captains resolved that they 
would employ a fiction to awe the king, and to deter him 
from putting into execution any hostile design he might con- 
ceive. They would tell him that the King of Portugal had 
sent out a great fleet of fifty vessels; that the two ships, 
San Gabriel and San Eaphael, had separated from the rest of 
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the fleet in a storm, and that they had come to Calicut to 
await the arrival of the other ships. 

The king would then be afraid to de^l perfidiously with 
them, lest the fleet should come, and, finding what had hap- 
pened, should bombard and destroy the city. ^ 

The next morning, no sooner was the sun fairly up than a 
number of boats surrounded the two ships. In them were 
natives, with dusky skins, »and naked, except that they wore 
cloths of various colours about their loims. They seemed 
very curious to know who the Portuguese were, and whence 
they came. The shore, too, was soon crowded with a mul- 
titude of people, wflo gazed at the two ships as if they were 
some unknown monsters of the deep that had suddenly ap- 
peared to them. 

Among the boats were some fishing- smacks, ^d these 
came up close to the ships; and Vasco ordered his men to 
call to the fishermen and ofier to buy their fish. 

The native fishermen went on board at once, and were 
delighted to receive some silver coins (which they took care 
to test by biting them with their teeth) in exchange for 
their wares. The Moorish pilots told them the story which 
Vasco da Gama had concocted about the fleet of fifty ships, 
which fiction they went off and repeated to the people on 
shore. 

Their story speedily came to the ears of the King of Cali- 
cut, who was called the Zamorin ; and he told the fishermen 
to return jbo the ships carrying figs, cocoa-nuts, and chickens, 
and to find out all they could. 

Presently a boat laden with wood to sell came up to the 
San Raphael; but as there was plenty of wood on board, 
Vasco declined to buy it. The men in the boat were going 
away much disappointed, when Vasco had them called back, 
and ordered some money to be distributed among them. 

Davane asked him why he did this. 

“ Because, replied Vasco, “they are poor men, and came 
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to sell their wood, and were going off disappointed. So I 
have given them money, that their labour may not be 
lost. It is thus I am wont to treat those who try to serve 
me.*^ 

The natives were told this reply of the captain, and, going 
ashore, repeated it to their people, which favourably impressed 
them with the Portuguese. 

For three days nothing was done except to engage in 
trade with the fishermen. On the fourth daj, however, a 
large boat came out to the San Raphael^ bringing a man of 
high birth, whom they called a Nair — a messenger from the 
Zamorin. 

This Nair was naked, except that he wore a white cloth 
about his loins. He carried a small round shield, some 
wooden flings, and a short naked sword with an iron hilt. 
His hair was matted close to his head. lie was tall, well- 
proportioned, and very dark. 

He refused to go on board, but spoke to Vasco da Gama 
through an interpreter from his boat. His message from 
the Zamorin was to ask wlJb the strangers were, and what 
they wanted in Calicut. 

Vasco replied that he had not sent a message to the 
Zamorin, since he had not until now had his consent to do 
so. But he would send a messenger on shore with the Nair, 

who would answer the Zamorin. 

« 

The Moor Davane accordingly went back with the Nair, 
and on being ushered into the king’s presence, told him the 
story which Vasco da Gama had instructed him to tell. He 
said that the Portuguese had come from the greatest Christian 
king in the world, who had sent a fleet of fifty ships, from 
which these two had separated ; that they had come to make 
peace and friendship with the Zamorin, and to buy cargoes 
of pepper and drugs with the rich cloths, gold, and silver 
which they had brought with them. 

The Zamorin seemed much astonished to hear this, and 
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began to talk earnestly with his courtiers. Meanwhile one 
of his officers asked the Moor how he came to be with the 
Portuguese. 

Da vane told him, and added an account of the noble and 
generous presents which Vasco had •given to the King of 
Melinda. The Zamorin, it appeared, w^as very covetous, 
and when he her-rd this, eagerly assured havane that Vasco 
was welcome at Calicut. 

“ Tell him,” added the potentate, “ that ^ will fill his ships 
with as much pepper and as many drugs as he can carry 
away with him.” 

lie then sent Davane.back to the San Raphaely taking 
good care to provide him with a present of figs and chickens 
for the captain. ^ 

The return of the Moor with his friendly messages greatly 
pleased the brothers, who rejoiced in the prospect of securing 
the Zamorin’s good-will, and of obtaining a valuable cargo 
with which to return to Portugal. 

They regaled themselves upon the provisions which the 
Zamorin had sent, and resolved to send Davane to him with 
other messages the next day. Davane, accordingly, returned 
in the morning to the city, and told the Zamorin that fhe 
captain was unwilling to enter upon trading until he had 
made a secure treaty of peace ; and begged the Zamorin to 
send hostages, so that the captain might go on shore and 
visit him in person, and deliver the letter he had from the 
King of Portugal. 

Meanwhile the Zamorin, who had seemed so eager to 
welcome Vasco, had not only consulted with his advisers, 
but had become subject to a powerful influence which was 
brought to bear in hostility to the Portuguese. While Vasco 
da Gama slept in the serene confidence that his troubles 
were at an end, and that he had already secured peace 
and friendship with the Zamorin, powerful enemies were 
working upon the mind of the sovereign, and doing every- 
( 2 ^) 8 
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thing in their power to persuade him to send the Portuguese 
away. 

In order to understand who these enemies were, and 
what the cause of their hostility was, we must give a brief 
account of this city of Calicut, the people who lived in it, 
and the manners and customs which existed there. 



CHAPTER XiW 

SOMETHING ABOUT CALICUT 

C alicut, at the tiniQ of Vasco (la Gama’s voyage, was 
one of the largest, richest, and most famous cities of 
India. Its renown liacl reached Europe, and it was# known 
that there dwelt one of the most powerful potentates in the 
East. Situated on the south-western coast of India, with a 
good harbour, it was the centre of a very active and prosper- 
ous trade. Hither came the great Arabian and Egyptian 
merchants to seek for the precious spices, drugs, and other 
merchandise which India afforded; and hither, too, came 
the Hindus from the interior for the goods brought by 
those merchants, and sent even from distant Venice aiKl 
Genoa. 

Calicut was and is situated in a low, flat country, with 
occasional high hills rising from» the level and overlooking 
the ocean. It is said that the whole district around was 
once covered with water ; and there was a legend that the 
god of the ocean caused the waters to recede, and leave a 
large space, for the benefit of the Brahmin priests, who 
prayed for this favour. 

Some centuries before Vasco’s arrival, the Moors of Mecca 
in Arabia, coasting about in their rude vessels, had discovered 
India, and had come as far as Calicut. They were an 
enterprising race, and finding the trade with India profit- 
able, continued to visit the coast with many vessels for a 
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long period of years, carrying cargoes to and fro. Gradually 
these Arabs beg^n to settle at Calicut and other towns along 
the coasts; and while they traded with the natives, who 
were a race very inferior to them in energy and intelligence, 
they took advantage *of their opportunity to make converts 
to the Mohammedan religion. 

There reigned at that time in Malabar, the province of 
which Calicut was the chief city, a prince named Permaloo, 
who, having beeli appointed governor of it by the Rajah of 
Cfialdesh (the sovereign of that part of India), had defied 
the rajah’s authority, and set up in Malabar an independent 
kingdom of his own. 

Prince Permaloo was worked upon by the Arabs until 
they converted him to the Moliainmedan faith. This caused 
his nobles to revolt; and Permaloo, tired of the cares of 
sovereignty, divided up his dominions among various kins- 
men and chieftains. The city and neighbourhood of Calicut 
he awarded to a low-born favourite, a cowherd, who had 
behaved very valiantly ii\ the wars against the rajah, and 
who, assuming the government, was awarded the title of 
Zamorin. Permaloo retired for the rest of his days tp 
Mecca. 

From the cowherd were descended the succeeding Zamorins, 
or rulers of Calicut. These princes, in spite of the fate of 
Permaloo, who had been forced to abdicate because of his 
conversion to the Mohammedan faith, encouraged the Arabs 
to trade and to settle in Calicut, and offered no obstacle to 
their converting as many natives as they pleased. They 
were glad to have the Arabs bring their riches to the city, 
and endow it with a prosperous trade ; and the Arabs took 
care to keep the good-will of the Zamorins by making them 
frequent and costly presents. 

The trade between the Arabs and the Hindus included a 
great variety of precious and useful articles. In the ware- 
houses of Calicut were to be found not only spices and drugs. 
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but precious stones, musk, lacquer and earthen ware, gold, 
amber, wax and ivory, cotton and silk cloths, and cloths-of- 
gold, grain, carpets, copper, quicksilver, vermilion, alum, 
coral, rose-water, preserves, and provisions in bewildering 
profusion. • 

The city was large enough to occupy a space several miles 
square. Its trade was so prosperous that many of the Arab 
and Moorish merchants who resided there owned as many as 
fifty ships ; ancl it was not rare for five or s^x hundred ships 
to visit its harbour in the course of a winter. 

The princes, or Zamorins, in the course of years waxed 
rich and strong. They beegbme able to raise armies of one 
hundred thousand men, and succeeded in subduing and 
making vassals of the two neighbouring kings of JCJoulan 
and Cananor. 

They belonged to the priestly rank of Brahmins ; and it 
was an ancient law of Calicut that the Zamorins must die 
in the pagoda, or temple of the Hindu gods. These poten- 
tates were accustomed to array tjjemselves in silk or cotton 
gowns below the middle, being naked above. Sometimes, 
however, they wore scarlet or cloth-of-gold tunics above the 
waist. They shaved their beards, and wore only a moustache, 
but, unlike the Moors, left their heads unshaven. 

The Zamorins never married, but had a concubine, whom 
they could put away at pleasure^ and take another. Their 
children did not succeed them, but brother succeeded brother ; 
and there being none of these, the sons of the Zamorin’s 
sisters succeeded him. 

Many were the curious customs which prevailed at Calicut, 
a few of which may be described. The Zamorins were very 
courageous and warlike, and often led their troops into 
battle, exposing themselves in the front ranks. If a Zamorin 
was killed, on the third day after death his body was taken 
into a field, and placed on a pyre of sandal and other pre- 
cious woods, his relatives and nobles all standing by. The 
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body was burned amid the lamentations of the multitude, 
and the ashes were gathered and buried. Tlien all the 
relatives, even the children, set to shaving every part of 
their bodies ; this being a token of great mourning. In the 
ensuing fortnight thhy were forbidden to chew betel — a 
favourite practice in that region \ and if any of them broke 
this rule, his lips were cut with a sharp knife. 

At the end of the fortnight the new Zamorin was sworn 
into office in preSsnce of the court. As he tcok the oath, he 
held a burning candle, on which was a gold ring, with his 
right hand, touching the ring with th^ fingers of his left. 
Then grains of rice were thrown upon him, prayers were 
chanted by the priests, and the assemblage prostrated them- 
selves yiree times before the sun. 

This ended, all were permitted to chew betel, except the 
new monarch, who was enjoined to mourn for his predecessor 
through an entire year, during which period he could neither 
chew betel, eat fish or meat, shave his beard, or even cut his 
nails. He was obliged to, content himself with eating but 
once a day, taking a bath first ; and certain hours of each 
day he set apart for prayer. The year of mourning over, 
tfie Zamorin celebrated a sort of mass for the repose of the 
soul of his predecessor before an immense concourse of the 
people, and then his privations were ended. 

It has already been related that a man of high birth and 
military bearing, called a Nair, visited Vasco da Gama in 
the harbour as the messenger of the Zamorin. The Nairs 
constituted a distinct rank and caste at Calicut. They com- 
prised the upper class of the natives. They went naked and 
with bare feet, wearing only a painted cloth from the waist 
to the knees, and a small turban on their heads. For arms 
they bore bows and arrows, spears, daggers, and rude short- 
swords; and they were a valiant and well-disciplined body 
of men. 

The Nairs were supported entirely at the Zamorin’s charge. 
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each having a page attached to his person ; and they engaged 
in no occupation except that of a soldier. They were not 
allowed to marry, but, like the Zamorin* had concubines ; 
and their property and titles passed in the same line of 
succession as that already described of the Zamorins. The 
Zamorins could not make a Nair of a peasant, the Nairs 
being such by descent. A Nair could not be thrown into 
prison for any offence, and was only subject to the death- 
penalty if he killed another Nair or a «ow (which was a 
sacred animal among them), or spoke evil of the Zam(5rin. 
When one of them committed the latter offence, the Zamorin 
would send several* other Nairs, who would kill the offender 
wherever they met him, and attach to his body the royal 
order for the execution. 

The Nairs were not allowed to bear arms, or talce part in 
the wars, until they had been made knights. At seven 
years old a little Nair began to learn the art of war : his 
joints were pulled and twisted to make them supple, and 
then he was taught the use of the various weapons. There 
were a number of military teacflers, called Panycaes,’’ who 
were held in high honour, and to whom their scholars were 
obliged to pay especial respect all the rest of their lives. 
The Nairs never ceased taking military lessons. ’Two 
months in every year they devoted to military practice 
under the eyes of their masters.^ 

When a Nair was ready to become a knight — that is, 
to enter upon active military service — he resorted to the 
Zamorin, attended by all his relations, and made him a 
present of sixty golden coins called ‘‘fannons,” each fannon 
being worth about sixteen shillings. Then the Zamorin asked 
him if he wished to serve, and would do so faithfully j to 
which he replied, “Yes.” The Zamorin thereupon ordered 
an officer to gird him with a sword, and putting his right 
hand upon his head, uttered a short prayer, and then em- 
braced the new knight. 
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The Nairs looked with contempt on the lower class of the 
natives, many of whom had been converted to Moham- 
medanism. These* poor people were obliged, in going along 
the streets or roads, to keep shouting in a loud voice, “ Hoo, 
hoo ! ” so that, if a Nait were coming along, he might order 
them to make way for him. If a Nair shouted to them they 
hurried into the bushes ; for if they did not make way, the 
Nair had a right to kill them on the spot. 

But the Arabs, i^ho, as we have seen, had gmwn very rich 
and* powerful in the course of years at Calicut, used their 
influence with the Zamorin to exempt from ill-treatment 
those of the common people who had turned Mohammedans ; 
and this the Zamorin granted. The result was that many of 
these poor peasants, who lived in the bush and in the fields, 
and ate herbs and land-crabs, embraced the religion of the 
Arabs, and in this way put themselves out of the power of 
the tyrannical Nairs. 

Calicut was composed mostly of straw huts ; but there 
were many temples, pagodas, palaces, and Arab residences 
here and there which were' built of stone and lime, with 
tiled roofs, and were several stories high. In the suburbs 
of the city were many delightful orchards and gardens, with 
palm -groves and fruit-trees, and wells of delicious water. 
The ships which were seen in its harbour were like those 
seen by Vasco da Gama on t^e African coast — built without 
nails, the planks and beams being fastened together with 
cords of the cocoa-nut husk. The bottoms were flat, as 
there were no keels to the ships. 

The rich and powerful Arab merchants in Calicut had no 
sooner heard of the arrival of the Portuguese ships outside 
the harbour than they grew very much alarmed. They 
feared lest these Europeans should become their rivals in trade, 
if indeed they did not rob them of their trade altogether. 
They had now no rivals, and were waxing richer and richer 
by the commerce they carried on. They looked upon the 
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Portuguese ships as the forerunners of fleets which would 
come from Europe, and bear away the rich cargoes which 
they themselves were in the habit of obtaining. 

So the Arabs in Calicut got together, and resolved to do 
what they could to poison the Zamprin’s mind against the 
Portuguese, and to induce him, through fear, to send the 
ships away. They despatched messengers to the towns 
along the coast, and warned their brother Arabs of the 
danger which threatened their trade ; an^J many Arabs hur- 
ried from these towns to Calicut to help their countrymen 
there to get rid of the Portuguese. 

Among the Zambrin^s officers were a treasurer, and a min- 
ister of justice who was called the “ Gozil.’* These two men 
had no little influence over the sovereign, and being greedy 
and corrupt, they were both open to bribery. • 

The principal Arabs resorted then to the treasurer and 
the Gozil, and making them promises of large sums of 
money, begged them to arouse the Zamorin^s fears and sus- 
picions against the strangers. They engaged them to tell him 
that the Portuguese, who werf rich, had not come thither 
for the peaceful purposes of trade, but to make conquests of 
the rich Indian kingdoms ; that these ships had been sent 
out as spies to see whether this could be done ; and \hat 
doubtless, unless they were ordered away, they would be fol- 
lowed by large fleets, which woi^d come and attack the power 
of the Zamorin and other Indian potentates. 

The two officers listened to the Arabs, and pretended 
to be convinced by them. They thankfully accepted the 
presents which the Arabs ofiered, and promised to tell the 
king what they said. But when the officers were alone they 
said to each other that they would be cautious, and not say 
all that had been said to them. They would say just enough 
to arouse in the Zamorin’s mind distrust of the Portuguese, 
but would leave the way open to take another tack if, 
after all, the Zamorin should And it profitable to make 
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friends with the Portuguese and treat them well. Mean- 
while they would get as many presents out of the Arabs as 
they could, • 

The Gozil went to the Zamorin, and said enough to make 
him somewhat wary ai^d suspicious; but the monarch was 
so covetous of wealth, and was so impressed by what the 
Moor Davane had told him of the generous deeds of the 
Portuguese at Melinda, that he resolved to continue his 
dealings with Vasc^ da Gama. 

Tke Zamorin was under the influence of wJiat had been 
said to him by the Gozil when the Moor Davane came to 
him the second time, as has been related. He therefore 
delayed his reply to the request for hostages, but bade 
Davane return to the shij) and tell the captain to send any 
one on sBore whom he chose, to look about the city and 
make purchases, and that whomsoever he sent should be 
allowed to go and come in safety. 

Vasco da Gama was much chagrined to perceive that the 
Zamorin was suspicious, for he had hoped that there would 
be no difficulty in making p&ice with him and winning his 
confidence. However, he resolved to make the best of cir- 
cumstances, and in all things to conduct himself in such a 
way*as to banish distrust from the Indian potentate’s mind. 
It was very important that he should, if i)ossible, conciliate 
the Zamorin, and succeed ii^ procuring a cargo, so as to 
show King Manuel on his return that his voyage had been 
triumphant. 

On board the San Eaphael was a convict of unusual in- 
telligence, who had been sentenced for some crime to banish- 
ment, but had been allowed to go with Vasco da Gama on 
his voyage. This man’s name was Joan Nunez, and for- 
tunately he understood both Arabic and Hebrew. 

Vasco chose Joan Nunez to accompany Davane on shore, 
telling him to observe everything narrowly, to listen to all 
that the people said, but to be very cautious about answering 
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ally questions they might ask him. lie also warned Joan 
on no account to separate from Davane, but to keep always 
close to him ; and he gave him money, and a list of provisions 
that he wished him to purchase, instructing him to buy no 
other goods, but only to note what*ihere was in the shops. 
The next morning, therefore, Joan Nunez and Davane went 
on shore in qne of the boats, and jireparod to obey Vasco da 
(Jama’s commands. 



CHAPTER XV. 

ADVENTUI^ES AT CALICUT 

N O sooner had Davane and J9an Nunez stepped upon 
the quay than they were surrounded by so eager a 
crowd, anxious to see Joan Nunez (for rarely had these 
natives seen a white man), that they were almost smothered, 
and could scarcely push their way through the mass of 
natives. Joan had to keep a tight hold on Davane’s cloak, 
so as not to be separated from him. Davane, hurrying 
along, made his way as best he could to the GoziFs house. 
This great man received them warmly, and gave them free 
permission to ramble through the city ; and having heard 
how rudely they had been jostled by the people, he sent one 
of his servants with them to keep a clear passage. 

As they passed along the streets, some of the Arab mer- 
chants saw them. These hastened to persuade the Gozil to 
detain Joan and Davane in the city overnight, so that they 
might be questioned, and something might be learned from 
them which the Arabs could use against the Portuguese. 
This the Gozil, remembering the presents of the Arabs, 
promised to do. 

Joan and Davane were walking leisurely through a long 
street, gazing at the low shops and bazaars, with their curious 
wares of ivory and fruit, when suddenly a man came up to 
them, and looking hard at Joan, to his great amazement 
addressed him in Spanish. 
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“ Devil take you!” said the man abruptly ; “ what brought 
you here ? ” 

This salutation did not seem very pofito ; but in reality 
it was the customary form of welcome. The man immedi- 
ately showed that he did not mean an insult by continuing, — 

“ Brother, God preserve you I ” 

Joan, who knew Spanish well, was so much surprised and 
rejoiced to hear its familiar tones that at first he did not 
reply. Thei^ ’"ecovering himself, he said^ 

“ God give you health, sir ! ” • 

The man asked him where he was going. 

“We are going,” repjied Joan, “to sleep at the GoziFs 
house.” 

# “I pray you do not,” responded the man who s^oke Span- 
ish, “ but come along with me to my house. It will give me 
joy to have you go there and sleep, and eat as much as you 
choose.” 

But the GoziFs servant would not permit them to go until 
his master’s consent had been obtained. The Gozil, when 
appealed to, readily granted tlieir request; and when they 
reached the man’s house, he made them merry with a boun- 
teous supper. 

He asked Joan where the ships were from, and all about 
their adventures ; and then told him that he himself was a 
native of Seville, in Spain. He went on to say that when a 
small boy he had been taken prisoner and brought to Asia 
by some Moors ; and that, on regaining his liberty, he had 
wandered about a great deal, at last finding a home in 
Calicut. In order to save his life he had pretended to be- 
come a Mohammedan, and had adopted the customs of a 
Moor ; but at heart, he said, he was still a Christian. 

J oan begged his host to go with him next morning to the 
ships, where he would be sure of a hearty welcome from 
Vasco da Gama. The man, whose name was Monsayde, 
readily accepted the convict’s invitation ; and early in the 
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morning, having taken leave of the Gozil (for Yasco da 
Gama had strictly enjoined upon Davane to omit no cere- 
mony of politenesi), the three went out in a boat to the San 
Raphael. 

As soon as Monsayde found himself on deck, he ran up ' 
to Vasco and Paulo da Gama, who were seated on the 
quarter-deck, and making a profound bow, exclaimed in 
Spanish, — 

“ Good luck, Bii3 ! good luck ! Many rubigs, many eme- 
ralds ! You are bound to thank God for bringing you to this 
port ; for here there is plenty of all sorts of spices, precious 
stones, and other riches.” ^ 

Vasco’s surprise at hearing him speak Spanish was as great 
as that of J oan had been ; while the sailors and crossbow- 
men, who had gathered around, were so much affected at 
hearing the familiar tongue of their neighbours, the Span- 
iards, that some of them fairly wept for joy. 

** Honoured Castilian,” said Vasco in welcome, “God 
give you health ! ” Before long, Monsayde was on the 
best possible terms with the captain and the Portuguese. 
Vasco made him sit on a stool by his side, and tell how • 
he came to be in this remote country; and, dinner-time 
having arrived, invited him to dine, which he did, sitting at 
a table with Joan Nunez, while the captains ate at another 
near by. v 

Tlien Vasco da Gama told Monsayde about the voyage 
and the objects for which he had come, and asked if he 
thought the Zamorin would prove friendly to him. 

Monsayde listened as if he had something on his mind ; 
he seemed troubled, and twitched about nervously on his 
seat. At last he broke out, speaking as if with an effort, 
and said, — 

“ Listen to me, captain, for I have something to confess. 
When I came on board this ship, I had it in my heart to 
betray you. I came as a spy for the Arabs, your enemies, 
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and was going to reveal to them all that I heard and saw. 
But you have treated me so kindly, and God so smites me in 
my conscience, that I will truly be your faithful and devoted 
friend.” 

He went on to tell Vasco how, the Arab merchants, 
jealous of the Portuguese, and fearful lest the arrival of 
the ships boded no good to their trade, had conspired to 
have the ships sent away ; that they had bribed the Gozil 
and treasurer to aid them by setting the ^morin against the 
Portuguese j and that they had promised Monsayde himself 
handsome gifts if he would come and pretend friendship for 
the strangers, makd himself acquainted with their afiairs, and 
betray them to the Arabs. 

“ It was with this baa purpose,” Monsayde went on, “ that 
I invited your men to my house, and that I came t>n board 
this ship. But now I pray you, captain, command me what to 
do, and you shall see that I am not false to you ; though it is 
reasonable that you should not trust me, since I appear to 
you in the guise of a Moor among Moors.” 

Vasco da Gama, however, ^cepted his proffer of serv- 
ice, and presenting him witii some green cloth, told him 
that his reward would be much greater if he proved trust- 
worthy. * 

It was then arranged that Monsayde should pretend to 
betray the Portuguese to the ^oors ; and for this purpose, 
Vasco feigned to forbid him to come to the ships again, and 
sent him on shore. 

Vasco da Gama, having considered what Monsayde had 
said, announced to Paulo and Coello that if the Zamorin 
invited him to visit him, he should boldly go and intrust 
himself in his hands. Against this the other captains 
warmly protested, and asked Vasco what \vould become of 
them if he should meet with foul play. They begged him to 
send some one else, who might represent that he was the 
captain, and so make terms with the Zamorin. 
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But Yasco da Gama replied, — 

“ My brother and my friend, when I embarked on this 
voyage, I gave my life and soul to bring it, if God merci- 
fully pleased, to a successful end. And I tell you that if I 
were now back withiu the bar of Lisbon, having failed, I 
would take my life with my own hands rather than appear 
discomfited before the king. So, you see, I value my life 
little ; and I should be despicable indeed if I were to put 
a man in my placy. to do that which I myself ought to do. 
I «hall go on shore, fearing nothing, but trusting in God. 
And if, my brother, any disaster befall me, I pray you to go 
on and fill these ships with cargoes, or ai least to return to 
Portugal and tell the king what has happened. If the 
weather is foul, then do you go along the coast and get such 
drugs a^‘ you can find ; but seize nothing forcibly, else the 
saying of the Arabs that we are robbers will become true.” 

Paulo, seeing that his valiant brother would not be turned 
from his purpose, promised that, in case Vasco met with 
disaster, he would in all things follow his commands. 

But the Zamorin, who was all the time being worked upon 
by the jealous Arabs, was not yet ready to receive the cap- 
tain. Accordingly, he sent a message that Vasco should 
despatch to him some one in whom he had confidence, to 
explain what the Portuguese wanted, and in what way 
they desired to make peace. , Whereupon Vasco lost no time 
in confiding this task to his trusty friend Nicolas Coello, 
enjoining on him to tell the Zamorin that what the Portu- 
guese wished was liberty to trade freely, and on equal terms 
with others in Calicut ; that they desired to go on shore, and 
buy and sell goods without being molested, and to be pro- 
vided with boats for carrying the goods to and fro. 

He further ordered Coello to tell the Zamorin that if these 
privileges were granted, and hostages were sent on board, 
the captain himself would go on shore and conclude a peace 
with him. 
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Coello, arrayed in a handsome suit, and attended by twelve 
sturdy Portuguese, proceeded in boats to the town, and was 
soon conducted with much ceremony to tHlj palace. At the 
palace gate he saw a number of seats made of mounds of 
earth ranged around ; and on one of these, which was cov- 
ered with a mat, sat the Gozil, waiting to receive him, while 
just behind was a body of native soldiers, or Nairs, who 
formed the Gozil’s body-guard. 

It was now after sundown; and wliile C/oello was waiting 
somewhat impatiently to see the Zamorin, a message c^ine 
from him that he v as busy, and could not receive Coello till 
the next morning. 

This made CofOlo angry, and at first lie insisted on return- 
ing to the ships that night ; but he was at last persuaded by 
the Gozil to remain in the town, at the house of a (Christian, 
overnight. At this house Coello was well entertained ; for 
they feasted diim on rice, chickens, and figs, and gave him 
and his comrades large, comfortable mats upon which to 
sleep. 

Just before retiring, Coello happened to step outside the 
door a moment, when, to his surprise, he found the Spaniard 
Monsayde lurking in the shadow of the house. Monsayde 
put his finger on his lips, as if to warn the other not to speak 
aloud; aiid drawing him aside, whispered, — 

“I have been on the watch^ever since you came ashore, 
and have been hiding here to got a chance to speak to you. 
They are trying to make you lose your temper, and rouse 
your anger, by delaying your interview with the Zamorin. 

'So you must dissemble, and take everything leisurely, and 
pretend you are in no hurry at all. If you get angry, they 
will take advantage of it to quarrel with you. ” 

So saying, the faithful Monsayde crept away into the dark- 
ness. The next morning Coello took everything easily, and 


appeared to care little how long the Zamorin made him wait. 
On being escorted to the palace, he was met by the trea- 
(247)* 9 * ** 
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surer, who told him that the Zamorin ivas unwell, and that 
he would receive the message Coello had to deliver; but 
Coello refused to deliver it to any one but tho monarch him- 
self. 

Finding the Portuguese obstinate, the Zamorin at last 
ordered that he should be ushered into his presence. Coello 
found him in a small, dimly-lit chamber, seated on a low 
lounge, on which was spread a white cloth JSTear him stood 
a Brahmin, or native priest. ^ 

€Joello observed the Zamorin with much curiosity. He 
was a tall man, and very dark — much darker than most of 
his subjects. His broad breast and shoulders were quite 
bare, neither did lie wear any garment whatever above the 
waist. From tho waist to the knees he was covered with 
a sort of white skirt. But if his garments were plain, the 
jewels that he wore fairly dazzled Cocllo^s eyes with their 
brilliancy. On one arm, above the elbow, he Imd a bracelet 
set with enormous rubies; from this hung a pendant, in 
which shone a very large jittering diamond. Around his 
neck was a necklace of pearls as large as hazel-nuts, and 
also a gold chain set with pearls and rubies. The Zamorin’s , 
hair, which was long and very black, was gathered in a 
knot on the top of his head, and around this knot was a 
string of pearls; while from his oars hung two enormous 
gold rings. ^ 

Coello bowed low to the Zamorin, and then stood in 
silence. The priest asked Davane, who was by, why he did 
not speak ; to which Davane replied that he could not speak 
until the Zamorin commanded it. 

Then the Zamorin told him to give his message, which 
he did through the priest and Davane, who acted as inter- 
preters. 

Coello was then dismissed, and told to w^ait outside the 
palace gate for the Zamorin's reply. Ere long the Brahmin 
priest came out, holding a dry palm leaf, on wdiich Coello 
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observed some rude marks and strokes. The priest solemnly 
took a string, which he wore round liis neck, between his 
thumbs, and in this poKSture swore that tlio Zainorin had put 
his signature upon the leaf, which proved to be a dticreo 
granting the Portuguese the right to trade in Calicut as they 
desired. 

Davane whispered to Coello to take the leaf as if it were 
a very sacred thing, make a low bov , kiss the leaf, place it 
on his head, and then in his bosom ; all of wliich Coello did 
with a very sober face. • 

It was now time to return to the San Raphael. As Coello 
was making His iVay to the shore, the Castilian Monsayde 
glided up to him in the crowd, slipped a paper into his hand, 
and hastened off without a word. On it were written some 
words in Spanish, to the effect that the captain sinful d accept 
the royal decree, send some merchandise ashore to exchange 
for other goods every day, and appoint a factor, or trading- 
agent, to remain on land, and take charge of the sales and 
purchases. 

Coello's return, and the result of his errand to the Zamorin, 
gave Yasco da Gama profound satisfaction; and so well 
pleased was he that he ordered the flags to be run up the 
masts, the trumpets to be sounded, and the guns to be* fired 
off — the discharge of the latter causing mucli commotion 
among the people on shore. ^ 

Vasco da Gama lost no time in availing himself of the 
Zamorin’s permission to trade, and in taking the advice 
secretly sent to him by the worthy Monsayde. 

He selected a shrewd man, named Diego Diaz, who had 
been employed in King Manuel’s hous(‘hold, as factor to con- 
duct the trade with the people of Calicut ; and ordered 
Nunez, Davane, and the Melinda pilot, to accompany him on 
land, select a good store, and begin business. 

Anxious to propitiate the Zamorin in all things, Yasco 
said to Diaz as he was going away, — 
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‘‘Do not seek to obtain more goods than are willingly 
offered you. See to it that you pay cheerfully whatever is 
asked, as if you we^e making a good bargain, and do not try 
to cheapen the goods. Appear to be well pleased and satis- 
fied with everything.” 

Having received this cautious advice, Diaz and the others 
went ashore. The Zamorin’s treasurer, who, though bribed 
by the Arabs, was afraid to show hostility to the Portuguese 
lest he should arouse the Zamorin’s anger, had already pro- 
cured them a large^ warehouse with two spacidts rooms on 
the quay, and had provided it with benches. Here Diaz and 
his companions took up their quarters, and prepared to begin 
trading. Yasco sent on shore a clfest of coial, another of 
vermilion, a barrel of quicksilver, a quantity of copper, some 
amber, anci money ; and, to furnish the warehouse, a table 
covered with green cloth, and a wooden balance and weights 
for measuring. He also despatched a clerk to aid Diaz in 
keeping his accounts. 

A largo crowd of natives soon surrounded the warehouse, 
and it was with difficulty thah^they were kept from crowding 
in. The Gozil and treasurer went in and settled with Diaz 
the prices of the drugs which he wished to purchase. The 
prices of the goods which the ships had brought, and which 
were to be exchanged, were also agreed upon. 

Then a lively scene presented itself in front of the ware- 
house. Huge bags of pepper" and other spices and drugs 
were brought, weighed, and put on board the skiffs waiting 
at the quay, which carried them out to the San Raphael and 
San Gabriel. Meanwhile lines of swarthy natives were busy 
carrying into the town the coral and vermilion which Diaz 
had exchanged for the spices. Diaz took care always to give 
a little more than full weight, so that the Zamorin’s officers 
should have no cause of complaint. He did not forget to 
slip some presents into their hands ; and presented each of 
them with a handsome red cap and a fine steel knife, with 
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which they were delighted. The next day Vasco da Gama 
sent more goods and money on slu^re, and the trade w<mt 
on at the warehouse more briskly tlian ^cr. The Zemorin, 
finding that the Portuguese were lavish, and paid high prices 
for the drugs, was eager to keep the trade going, and told 
his oflScers to offer Diaz all the kinds of goods there were 
in the cit^ and Diaz bought a vari«^ty of articles, among 
others some planks and rafters, some ginger, cinnamon, and 
provisions. • 

On board the shij^s the men were busy receiving and* stor- 
ing away the cargoes. It was necessary to stow the pepper 
at the bottom of the hold ; and the rafters and planks were 
used for making compartments, so that the goods might be 
stowed separately. These compartments were pitched so as 
to make them tight, and lined with heavy matting. 

The treasurer, finding that Diaz took whatever was offered 
him, and |)aid well for it, brought some old and worthless 
cinnamon ; and this, too, Diaz took and paid for, though he 
saw it was bad, — thus obeying Vasco da Gama’s command. 

As this lively trade went on, the Arab merchants became 
more and more jealous of the new-comers, and redoubled 
their efforts to poison the Zamorin’s mind against them. 
This was not easy to do, as the Zamorin, who was greedy of 
riches, was delighted with the gains he was making from the 
Portuguese. • 

The Arabs at last persuaded the Gozil to go to the 
Zamorin and tell him that it was evident the Portuguese 
had not come to trade, since they bought everything, good 
and bad, that was offered to them, and paid foolishly high 
prices for worthless goods ; but that they pretended to be 
merchants, so as to spy out the state of things at Calicut, 
and to come afterwards as marauders. They also begged 
him to advise the Zamorin to summon the captain, and re- 
ceive his 'embassy, before permitting the trade to go on. 

The Zamorin, covetous as he was, jvas struck by what the 
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Gozil, prompted by the Arabs, said. Besides, he heard that 
Vasco da Gama had some rich presents for him, which he 
was going to brin^ when he came ashore ; and the Zamorin 
was eager to obtain them. 

So it was resolved that Vasco da Gama should be sum- 
moned to deliver his messages from the King of Portugal in 
person at the palace. 



CHAPTER XM. 

VASCO "da GAMA VISITS THE ZAMORIN. 

B esides ins palace at Calicut, the Zamorin had a 
couiitr} scat several miles out of the city. Instigated 
by the Gozil, who in his turn had been ])ronipted by the 
Arab merchants^ he resolved that he would re^rt to this 
country-seat, and receive Vasco da Gama there. His object 
was to get* Vasco (completely in his i)ower, and if he thought 
best, after seeing him, to hold him prisoner. 

Meanwhile he sent a Nair out to the Han Raphael to 
apprise Vasco that the Zamoifn expected him on the follow - 
ing day. 

The faithful Spaniard Monsaydo, who had devoted himself 
heart and soul to the Portuguese, and had learm^d the 
Zamorin’s design, made haste to warn the captain of it. 
The device he used to send him Avord, and at the same time not 
arouse the suspicions of the native officers, was a curious one. 

Dressing himself up in tatters and rags, as soon as night 
came on he went along the quay, begging in a piteous voice, 
and soon reached the warehouse. Diaz was standing at the 
door. Monsayde made him a rapid and significant sign; 
whereupon the factor took him inside. Monsayde then told 
him to be sure and warn Vasco da Gama to insist on having 
hostages before he came ashore ; and having given this 
warning,*the Avorthy fellow Avent out and proceeded on his 
Avay, begging as before. 
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Diaz found means to get word to Vasco; and the next 
day he demanded hostages of the Zamorin. Three Nairs 
were at once seni* out to the San Raphael^ one of whom 
was a nephew of the Gozil. These were to be hostages for 
Yasco^s safety ; and the Gozil, who did not know what 
might happen, was somewhat fearful lest his nephew should 
come to harm. The three hostages went on board, dressed 
in handsome cloths, and wearing bracelets, ear-rings, and 
large shields and swords. Vasco da Gama now made his 
prepfirations to go on shore, and pay his long-promised visit 
to the swarthy sovereign of Calicut. lie ordered the presents 
to be got ready, and twelve picked men td put on their best 
apparel so as to accompany him to the court in due state. 
The presents intended for the Zamorin were rich and curious. 
Among tlAim were red cloths and velvets, a piece of yellow 
satin, a chair covered with rich brocade and ornamented 
with shining silver nails, two cushions of red •satin with 
gold-thread tassels dangling at the ends, a chased and gilded 
hand-basin and ewer, a largo and richly-gilded mirror, fifty 
scarlet caps with crimson t\vfsted silk buttons and tassels, 
and fifty sheaths of Flemish knives with ivory handles. 
These things were all carefully wrapped in fine napkins, and 
stowed in the boats which were to attend Vasco to the shore. 
Surely such presents were handsome enough to satisfy the 
greed of the most covetous of kings,. 

Just as Vasco was about to embark, he received a warning 
from Monsayde that the Zamorin had indeed gone ofT to his 
country-seat. This made Vasco angry, and he at once sent 
word to the Gozil that he would not come ashore until the 
Zamorin had returned to his palace again. 

The Zamorin then reluctantly returned to Calicut, and 
now at last avowed his readiness to receive Vasco at the 
})alace. 

As the boat bearing Vasco da Gama, his twelve guards, 
and the presents, pushed out from the San Gabriel, it 
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presented a gay and novel sight to the concourse of natives 
who crowded the quays. Flags and streamers lluttered at 
the bow and stern, cannon peeped over tki' sides, trumpets 
were blown, and the rich apparel of the captain and his 
companions shone brilliantly in the synliglit. 

On landing, Vasco da Gama repaired to the warehouse; 
and there, shut out from the gaze of the immense throng, he 
dressed himself so as to appear worthily before the Zamorin. 
He put on a short tunic of blue satin and a handsome enamel 
collar. Around his waist he tied a rich sash, in which was 
a gold-handled dagger. Over all he wore a cloak of yellow 
satin lined with t?rocade^ which reac])ed to the earth. Oji 
his head he placed a blue velvet cap, adorned with a long 
white feather ; and his feet were covered with white buskins. 

Thus arrayed, Vasco da Gama went out of the 'v<^rehouse, 
in front of which a procession was formed to go to the 
palace. By the captain’s side walked a handsome young 
page dressed in red satin. In front of him marched his 
twelve guards, one behind the other, bearing the various 
presents — the one who carried^ the chair going first. On 
either side of the Portuguese proceeded a body of two 
hundred Nairs in military costume, commanded by the 
Gatual, or captain of the Zamorin’s guard. This Cdtual 
was destined to play a prominent part in the events which 
followed. In advance of th^ procession marched several 
Portuguese trumpeters, blowing their trumpets with all 
their might ; while, from the Portuguese boat^s moored off 
the quay, cannon were fired as the company set out. The 
crowd was so great along the route that it was with diffi- 
culty that the Nairs could keep it from pressing upon Vasco 
da Gama and his men. 

The Catual first conducted them to the principal pagoda, 
or temple of the city. Vasco found this to be a large 
building o^ freestone, vaulted Avith brick. Entering, he was 
met by the priests, who took a sprinkler, and showered some 
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holy water over the visitors. Then they handed them some 
powdered sandal-wood to throw upon their heads. About 
the temple Vasco observed many strange and hideous images ; 
and in a niche he saw a figure which seemed so much like 
the figures of the Virgin often seen in European churches, 
that Vasco imagined that the temple might be a Christian 
one. One of his companions, pointing to the hideous images 
on the walls, exclaimed, “If this be the devil, I worship 
God : ” which made Vasco smile. 

The procession setting out again, the crowd soon became 
so dense that they had to take refuge for a while in a house 
on the way till the streets were cleared.' A large body of 
native troops now joined them, and the cortege set forth again. 
As Vasco walked along, and saw not only the streets, but 
the doonf, windows, and roofs, occupied by a closely-packed 
mass of swarthy si)ectators, he exclaimed, “They little think 
in Portugal with what honour we are received liere ! ” 

It was late in the afternoon when the procession reached 
the royal palace. Vasco found this to be a large and really 
handsome edifices, surrounded by pleasant copses of trees, and 
gardens brilliant with flowers and odoriferous plants, and 
adorned with fountains. 

the palace gate a gi’oup of noblemen richly attired 
waited to receive the Portuguese captain, and to conduct him 
to the Zamorin’s presence, ^t their head was a little old 
man, who proved to be the chief priest, and who warmly 
embraced Vasco da Gama. This priest then led them, first, 
into a large s(iuare in front of the palace, and then, under 
arches, through four spacious courts, each court being guarded 
by companies of Nairs. 

At hist they came to a large hall, around which were 
ranged rows of benches in a semicircle. A green carpet 
covered tlie floor, and the walls were hung with rich silks. 

The Zamorin sat in a kind of balcony, on a s©fa covered 
with wliite silk and ^old cloth : a heavy canopy hung above 
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him. On his head he wore a sort of crown, on which glittered 
diamonds and rubies, and the rest of his dress was the same 
as that in which Coello had seen him. • 

Just by the Zamorin was a table, or stand, upon which 
was a gold basin. This contained betpl, a curious compound 
composed of the juice of a certain leaf, quicklime, salt, and 
other substances. This betel, as we have seen, was chewed 
by the Indians, and had the effect of making the gums and 
mouth very led and the breath sweet. ^ 

A page, holding a broad red shield ornamented with jewcds, 
stood on the right of the Zamorin ; on the left was another 
page, who held a large gold cup. A priest just behind the 
monarch ever and anon handed him some betel. This he 
would chew leisurely, and then spit it into the cup which the 
page held out to him. As he did this his courtiers hbld their 
hands to their mouths, that their breaths might not reach 
the Zamorin* 

Vasco advanced up the hall, and when he came in front of 

the Zamorin he bowed low three times and lifted his arms 

towards the ceiling. The Zainofin pointed to a seat by his 

side, and made signs that A^asco should sit there; at the 

same time the Nairs conducted the other Portuguese to the 
* . ® 
benches on either side. • 

AVlien the company were all seated, the Zamorin’s serv- 
ants brought some w'ater in b.'^sins, and offered them to the 
Portuguese for w^ashing their hands. Then tigs and other 
fruit were brought to them. As they ate, the Zamorin 
watched them, and seemed very much amused at their man- 
ner of taking food. The fruit made the Portuguese thirsty, 
and they asked for some water to drink : this was brought 
in ewers. They were told that they must not touch the 
ewers with their lips, but pour the water into their mouths, 
holding the ewers above. As they did so, some of the Portu- 
guese chokod and sputtered with the water, and others spilt 
it over their clothes and faces. This m^de the Zamorin roar 
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with laughter, and slap his knees in great delight. Then the 
presents which Vasco had brought were laid at the feet of 
the dusky mona«ch, who, as each rich cloth made its appear- 
ance, — the ewers and basins, the mirror and the chair, — gazed 
at them with greedy^ pleasure. Vasco, through the inter- 
preters, begged him to sit in the chair ; which the Zamorin 
did with great good-nature. 

Turning to Vasco, he asked him to tell the courtiers what 
his purpose was in coming to Calicut ; but this Vasco refused 
tq. do, saying that he was ordered to speak only to the sov- 
ereign himself. The Zamorin accordingly led the way to an 
inner chamber, followed by Vasco^ one or two of the highest 
nobles, an<l Nunez, Davane, and the old priest, who were to 
act as interpreters. 

Vasc(? da Gama, when they were seated, addressed the 
Zamorin in these words : — 

“ 8ire,” he began, “ you are great and powerftil among the 
rulers of India, and all of them are under your feet. The 
King of Portugal has heard of your grandeur, and has longed 
to obtain your friendship af*d good-will, lie desires to send 
his ships hither with merchandise, to trade with your j)eople, 
and buy pej)per and drugs. He therefore despatched me^ 
with the presents which you see before you, and by God^s 
mercy I have come safely hither ; and if you, sire, give us 
w(‘lcome, other ships will C 9 me, when we return with our 
story of your goodness, and Calicut will flourish more than 
ever befoi’c with the trade which will spring up between us.” 

So saying, Vasco da Gama produced a letter which he 
said came from King Manuel, kissed it, and placed it on his 
eyes, and kneeling before the Zamorin, gave it to him. 

The Zamorin received it graciously, put it against his 
breast as a token of respect, opened and looked at it, and 
handed it to his treasurer to be translated. 

Then addressing Vasco da Gama, he said, — r. 

“ You shall have whatever goods you wish to put on board, 
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and may send your people into the town to amuse themselves, 
and they shall not be molested. I will read the letter and 
answer it.’’ • 

The Zamorin then questioned Vasco da Gama about his 
voyage and the mishaps he had had,^and asked him many 
things about Portugal. How far was it from India ? Over 
what possessions did King Manuel rule? What were the 
products of the country 1 How many ships were there ? and 
how large waL the army 1 

Vasco repliecfto all his questions, and said to the Zamorin, »— 

“ King Manuel has sent me out with the ships to discover 
the way to India, afld to make peace with your majesty. Ho 
commanded me not to return until I had done so. I fear 
that if I should return without having obeyed liis commands 
he would surely order my head to be cut off.” • 

It was now almost dark, and the Zamorin dismissed the 
Portuguese, cM’dering that an escort should be provided for 
them. When Vasco da Gama and his companions emerged 
into the street, they found that it was raining hard, and all 
their fine dresses were likely to b# spoiled. Nunez told some 
of the men to take the captain on their backs, and so carry 
**him across the city ; but Vasco would not listen to this. 
*Then the Catual (captain of the Zamorin’s guard) procured 
a horse ; but as there was no saddle, Vasco refused to mount 
him, and continued to go on foot through the rain. 

When he got to the warehouse he was dripping wet, and 
he hastened to change his rich apj)arel, which was nearly 
spoiled by the rain, for a suit of plainer clotliing. He then 
sat down and wrote and sent off a letter to his brother Paulo, 
giving him an account of his interview with the Zamorin, and 
his adventures in Calicut. 

He slept that night at the warehouse ; for he expected to 
be summoned soon again to the Zamorin to hear his response 
to the letter^ 

The next day he received a gratifying token of the poten- 
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tate’s good-will. The treasurer came to the warehouse with 
some fine stuffs embroidered with gold, a large porcelain jar 
filled with rnusl^ and a number of other curious articles, 
which he presented to Vasco in the Zamorin’s name. 

Meanwhile he announced that he had orders to make the 
warehouse more convenient for the Portuguese, and at once 
set some labourers to work building a spacious shed near by. 
When the shed — which was a rude affair, and took but a 
short time to put up — was finished, the treasurer had benches 
pljl-ced within it,* where the native merchants might come 
and sit, and barter with the Portuguese. 

The trading between the strangers anti natives now went 
on more actively than ever, and Vasco da Gama watched 
the exchange of merchandise with much curiosity and satis- 
faction. « The goods were weighed and bartered during the 
day, and the payments were made al, nightfall. In the even- 
ing the spices and drugs were conveyed by the* boats to the 
ships. Finding how much influence the Gozil and the trea- 
surer had at court, and knowing the efforts of the Arabs to 
make these officers liostile if^> him, Vasco da Gama sent each 
of them some presents of satin cloth, knives, caps, and strings 
and branches of coral. Unfortunately he gave more to the 
trearmrer than to tlie Gozil. This made the latter jealous* 
and angry, and all the more disposed to listen to the Arabs. 

The Arabs were very much alarmed when they saw wfith 
what favour, in spite of all their efforts, the Zamorin received 
the Portuguese, and the liberty which he gave them to trade 
in the city. Tiny feared lest they should lose their own 
busint^ss altogether, and they redoubled their exertions to 
create enmity against the iiew-comcrs. 

They lavished more presents on the Gozil ; and finding 
that the captain of tlie guard was intrusted by the Zamorin 
with the duty of attending and protecting Vasco da Gama 
and his retinue, they secretly went to him alsp, and gave 
him a large sum of money. They urged him to provoke the 
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Portuguese in some way, so that they should got angry, and 
do something for wliich the Zamoriii would order tliein all 
to be kille«l and tlio ships to be seized. • 

The captain of the guard ha]3period to be poorer, and there- 
fore more greedy of money, than the cytlu'v officers, and so he 
lent a %'ery fa/ourabh', ear to the prom ■ tings of the Arab 
merchants. He at last gave his consent to join in their plots, 
and prepared to put ijito execution a design which he formed, 
lie was afraid to use any open violence toj^ards the Portu- 
guese, lest the Zamorin should punish him with the loss bf 
^his head ; but he craftily devised a plan by which he hoped 
to entrap Vasco da Gama^ into some imprudent act which 
would give an excuse for doing liiin an ill turn. 

A day or two after Vasco’s visit to the palace, the captain 
of the guard came to the warehouse borne in a litter, and 
told him that the Zamorin was about to go to his country 
palace, and tlmt he desired Vasco^'to come and see him before 
he went. The Zamorin had really sent no such message, but 
was ignorant of what was going on. 

Vasco da Gama, though cautiSus and on his guard, did 
not suspect any foul play. Believing that the Zamorin had 
sent for him, ho told the captain of the guard that he would 
soon be ready to go with him. 

Meanwhile the captain of the guard had taken good care 
that no one should tell the Zaii^rin what was taking place. 
He placed some of his guards at the palace gates to watch 
all who went in and came out, and would not even allow the 
Gozil and the treasurer, whom he suspected of treachery, to 
go in to the Zamorin. 

Before repairing, as he supposed, to the palace, Vasco da 
Gama gave instructions to Nunez about the trading, and told 
him to take whatever merchandise was brought to him, 
whether good or bad, and to pay what the natives asked for 
it without question. Then he put on a red satin tunic, with 
a scarlet gown over it, and a red cloth fcap upon his head. 
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He chose eight Portuguese to attend him : these were dressed 
in woollen jackets, and had stout sticks instead of swords for 
arms. « 

The captain of the guard ordered a very handsome litter, 
made of silk ornamented with a good deal of fringe and 
embroidery and supplied with a soft mattress, to be brought. 
When all was ready, Vasco da Gama got into the litter and 
reclined on the mattress, and in this manner was borne away 
from the warehoij^e. 



CHAPTER XVII. 

VASCO DA GAMA A PRISONER. 

J UST as they were setting out in the litters, Joan Nunez 
felt some one plucking at his sleeve. On turning 
round he saw the Spaniard Monsayde disguised. He 
put his finger on his lips, and whispered, — 

“ Endure what is coining, and be silent.” 

Then he slipped hurriedly away among the crowd. Nunez, 
as soon as he had a chance, told Vasco da Gama what Mon- 
sayde had said. 

The afternoon was far spent, yA the captain of the guard, 
0" he led the company through the long, low streets, seemed 
to be in no haste. They made many turnings, and were^so 
long on their way that Vasco da Gama began to suspect foul 
play. His suspicions were ere long amply verified. They 
kept going from street to street until the afternoon deepened 
into twilight, and twilight into night. * 

Finally the captain of the guard stopped before a row of 
rather large houses in an obscure .street, dismounted from his 
litter, and, changing his tone suddenly, told Vasco da Gama 
roughly to get down also. At first Vasco was terribly angry. 
He glanced around at his men, and at the troop of Nairs 
who had escorted them. He saw that in a struggle his Por- 
tuguese would stand no chance ; and reflected that, even if 
he should succeed in overcoming the captain of the guard’s 
men, he could not hope, through the st>ange city, and in 
( 247 ) * 10 
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utter ignorance of what part of it he was, to reach the ships 
in safety. He remembered, too, Monsayde’s advice, and 
seeing that prudftice was the better part of valour, repressed 
his anger, and quietly submitted to the captain of the guard’s 
insolence. • 

Vasco and his companions were conducted through the 
large houses into an inner court, where there was a smaller 
house. Here they were left to themselves, the captain of 
the guard taking good care to leave a sufficient number of 
Nairs on guard. 

Vasco da Gama now had ample time to reflect on his^ 
situation. What did this mean? Were they imprisoned 
by the Zamorin’s order? or was ho ignorant of it? Was it 
a plot of the Arabs, to which a heavy bribe had induced the 
captain of tlie guard to lend his aid ? What were they going 
to do with him and Ins men? Here he was in a city of 
semi-barbarians, who might not scruple to his life, and 
to pillage and burn the ships. Did they intend to kill him 
and the rest ? 

These questions passed rhpidly through his mind, and filled 
him with alarm ; yet he saw that it was useless cither to 
attempt to escape secretly or to openly resist the Nairs. He“* 
resolved that he would keep his temper and be patient, in 
the faint hope that the adventure might turn out to be less 
serious than it now appeared. 

On the floor of tlie building where tliey were confined 
were spread a number of coarse straw mats, the only fur- 
niture the house contained. The Portuguese sat down upon 
these, and finding it impossible to sleep, kept talking the 
greater part of the night of the strange event that had be- 
fallen them. Meanwhile Vasco da Gama paced restlessly up 
and down the room, deep in thought, and so agitated that he 
could take no rest. To add to their discomforts, the night 
was very hot, and the room in which they were imprisoned 
very close. 
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In the middle of the night some Nairs came in and de- 
posited on the floor some boiled rice, with fig-leaves for 
plates, some boiled fish which was not ^ery savoury, and a 
large jar of water. Several of the Portuguese ate and drank, 
but others were to^ much agitated to be hungry; and Vasco 
da Gama did not touch the food. 

The morning was far advanced before tliey attempted any- 
thing to relieve their suspense. Then Vasco da Gama tried 
to send Jo'*n Nunez out with a message to the captain of 
the guard; but the Nairs would not let him go. At)out 
noon some more rice and fish were brought in to them, and 
they were now hungry .enough to eat the food. All that 
day and the next night they waited anxiously for some sign 
of what their fate was to be. Food was brought in to them 
as before ; but th^y received no news of the captain of the 
guard, nor did tliey get any inkling of what he meant to do. 
Vasco’s companions lost their patience at this long and 
mysterious imprisonment, and began to threaten violence 
against the Nairs : but he calmed them, and told them to 
put a good face upon the matter, as it was time enough to 
fight when the afiair became desperate ; and said that God 
would deliver them, if it so pleased him. ^ 

* When they had been in the house two nights, some Nairs 
came in and told them that the captain of the guard had 
ordered them to be conveyed •to another jiilace. Following 
their sentinels, the Portuguese went out and walked through 
the streets, carefully guarded by a large number of native 
soldiers. Presently they reached the outskirts of the city, 
and soon found themselves going through a deep thicket, the 
sun blazing down upon them with a suffocating heat. 

About noon they came to the bank of a small river. 
Here they saw two long Indian boats moored at the brink. 
The Nair who seemed to be in command of the rest ordered 
Vasco da Qama and three of his men, one of whom was 
Nunez, to get into the first boat: and the other five Portu- 
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guese were pushed into the second boat. Then the Nairs 
got in, and began to row the boats rapidly up the river. As 
they passed along,* they saw large Indian villages on either 
bank, the inhabitants of which flocked out and looked at 
them with much curiosity and amazement. Here and there 
the river ran between gloomy thickets ; now and then broad 
sandy plains stretched away from the banks. The boat in 
which Vasco da Gama was soon left the other boat far be- 
hind; and once, ’v^hen he looked round, he perceived that 
the latter was quite out of sight. He was angry at this ; but 
the Nairs paid no attention to him, and rowed steadily on. ^ 

By-and-by they came to a small Jiamlet, where there were 
several low thatched houses. The boat stopped near the 
bank, and waited while some rice was cooked. Neither Vasco 
nor his companions were allowed to land. The rice was 
handed to them ; but Vasco was so irritated and amazed at 
his treatment that he would not touch it. 

The boat sp(;d on, and did not stop again till darkness fell. 
Then the prisoners were taken a.shore, and shut up in a small 
house for the night. ^ 

Very early in the morning, Vasco da Gama was suddenly 
awakened by a Nair, who told him that the captain of tho 
guard had arrived and wanted to see him. To put on his 
cloak and sally out took but a moment ; but they would let 
none of his men accompany lnim, except an interpreter. As 
he went away, Vasco warned the Portuguese to be discreet, 
and say or do nothing, whatever happened. Meanwhile the 
other boat had come, and the Portuguese who had been 
brought in it were lodged in a hut close by that in which 
Vasco had passed the night. 

He was led a short distance among the brush, and soon 
came to a narrow path running through a dense, low thicket. 
Presently he reached an open place where w’ere some more 
huts, into one of which he was conducted, and tkere shut up 
alone. Although iiMignant at this treatment, he could at 
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least comfort liimsclf with the thought that he was still alive. 
He had, indeed, escaped a great daaiger. The Arabs had 
tried to persuade the captain of the guard to kill him as he 
went through the lonely thicket ; but the captain had refused 
to do so, fearing the Zamorin’s ang^. 

Yasco passed a lonely and sleepless night in the solitude 
of his new prison, and was reli(jved when in the morning 
he was at last led to the cai>tain of the guard. The captain 
was sitting on a couch. When Vasco Wintered, he neither 
offered him a seat nor spoke to him ; a surly frown was on 
his dark face. In a moment or two J oan Nunez was brought 
in to interpret what wasr said. 

The captain of tlie guard then spoke in an insolent tone, 
through Nunez, to Yasco da Gama. ^ 

“We have heard,” he said, ‘‘from Mombaza, that you 
Portuguese are robbers, going about the seas plundering; 
and the Z!imorin has ordered that your ships should bo 
taken, and all of you kept prisoners till you confess the truth. 
Now, you had better tell me the truth, and I will go and 
relate it to the Zamorin.” ^ 

“If you will conduct me to the Zamorin,” replied Yasco, 
“ I well tell him the truth ; but I will not tell ^ou anything.” 

The captain of the guard got up in great anger and cried 
out, — 

“ Why won't you tell it to rfte 1 ” 

Yasco remained silent. 

The captain kept on asking questions; but Yasco did not 
open his lips. Then the enraged officer ordered the Nairs 
to take him away, and to shut him up in a house by himself. 
He next tried to get something out of Nunez; but this 
shrewd fellow evaded his questions, and he too was again 
imprisoned. 

Finding that he could not make Yasco or any of the Por- 
tuguese angry (which he intended when he took them 
prisoners and brought them away), an<!l fearing to do them 
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any violence lest the Zamorin (who was ignorant of all these 
things, being away at his country house) should order his 
head to be cut o^*, the captain of the guard was greatly 
puzzled what course to take. 

At last he resolved that he would try to recover Vasco's 
good-will, and get out of the scrape as best he could. He 
had obtained all the money from the Arabs that he could 
hope for ; and his interest now was to shield himself from 
the Zamorin’s anger 

The next day, therefore, he sent for Vasco, and told him 
that the Zamorin had made up his mind that all the mer- 
chandise on the ships should be setit ashore to the factory ; 
and that then, in four days, he would allow him to take in 
his cargo ,of spices and drugs, — after which the ships should 
sail without delay, 

Vasco replied that he would obey the Zamorin’s commands, 
but that, in order to do so, it was necessary to send a mes- 
senger to the ships. The captain of the guard then sent for 
the rest of the Portuguese ^to come to their captain ; and 
when they saw Vasco, they gathered around him and shouted 
for joy ; for they had been haunted with the fear that he 
migli/, have been murdered. 

But Vasco da Gama’s troubles were not yet over. The 
captain of the guard conducted him back to the city, and 
lodged him on one of the qilays, at some distance from the 
warehouse. 

From this new prison Vasco was allowed to send a mes- 
sage to his brother Paulo. He apprised him of all that had 
happened, and that he was still a prisoner ; told him to send 
the goods ashore ; warned him to sec that the hostages did 
not escape ; and, if Paulo found that Vasco was not re- 
leased, to order back Diaz the agent, and allow no one to 
go ashore. 

He now attempted to get his release and go *to the San 
Kaphael ; but this the captain of the guard would not permit. 
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Vasco subdued his anger as best\e could, and this time sent 
a very diflerent message to Paulo. " 

“ Tell him,” said he to the messcng(=f, “ that I do not 
think they intend to set me free, no matter how many goods 
are sent on shore , and beg him, f«r God’s sake, if he sees 
they will not release me, to send the hostages asliore, and 
then at once set sail. If they do not allow me to go when 
the hostages come, then let Paulo return at once to Portugal, 
and tell the king what has happe led ; for it is little matter 
if I am killed, but it is of great importance that the flews 
of the discovery of India should be carried back to Portugal.” 

When Paulo received this message, he warmly declared 
that he would not go away without Vasco, but would risk 
his life, and that of all the men, in the att(!mpt to deliver 
him, as they weie all ready to die for their captaiS. 

“ Let the captain of tin*, guard beware,” said he ; “ for 1 
will make tvar, and destroy every ship in the port.” 

Paulo order(‘(l that no more goods should be sent ashore, 
and sent word to Vasco that he should remain to defend him. 

The captain of the guard, ailgry that the goods were not 
sent (for he expc^cted to get a share of them himself), thought 
it time to speak to the Zamorin, and, while concealing his 
harsh treatment of Vasco, to try and rouse his anger against 
him. He told the Zamorin that the Portuguese had not 
only refused to send any mi>re goods on shore, but were 
threatening to burn the city and the ships. The Arab mer- 
chants added their persuasions to those of the captain of the 
guard ; and their story so enraged the Zamorin that he 
ordered that the goods at the warehouse should be seized, 
and that Vasco and his comrades should at once be put to 
death. 

The captain of the guard was hurrying away joyfully to 
obey this command, when the chief priest, a venerable man, 
told him stop. 

Turning to the Zamorin, the priest aaid, — 
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“ Sire, do not do this thifig. Even if what the captain of 
the guard says is true, the Portuguese have as yet done no 
harm, but, like gopd people, have been very mild and peace- 
able. Do not execute your will until they show a disposition 
to do some injury.” ^ 

This wise advice was adopted by the Zamorin, after a 
fierce debate with the Arabs. 

Only one way to secure the release of Yasco da Gama 
remained to Paulo : this was to send the hostages on shore, 
and. to trust to thft magnanimous act, and to their persua- 
sions with the Zamorin, to obtain Vasco’s freedom. 

The hostages, who had been kindly and generously treated 
by the Portuguese, willingly agreed to use every effort to ac- 
complish tliis ; and they were accordingly sent off in a boat, 
having re<Jeived presents of red caps, knives, and satin cloths. 

They hastened to the palace, and kneeling before the 
Zamorin, revealed to him the whole story of Vasco’s im- 
prisonment, and the treatment he had received at the hands 
of the captain of the guard. They besought him to set Y asco 
free, and declared that if hep did not they w^ould kill them- 
selves, as they had staked their heads on the Zamorin’s good 
faith. They begged him to reflect what dishonour and bad 
reputation he would incur if Yasco met with foul play, and 
assured him that the Portuguese meant no harm to him or 
the city. ^ 

The Zamorin was amazed and angry to hear of the captain 
of the guard’s conduct, and at once resolved to make all the 
reparation in his po’wer. Sending for Yasco da Gama, who 
was wholly in the dark, and did not know what was coming 
next, the Zamorin frankly begged his pardon for what had 
, occurred, and declared that he would severely punish those 
who had been guilty of it. He told Yasco that he might go 
to his ship as soon as he pleased ; and as he spoke, ho gave 
him a large jewel set with rubies and pearls in tcjken of his 
regret and good-will. , 
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Vasco da Gama lost no time in taking advantage of his 
freedom. Attended by his Portuguese comrades and a large 
company of Nairs, he hastened to the qua^, got into a boat, 
and set out for the San Raphael. Just as the boat was 
piSihing off, the Spaniard INIonsayde ran u]) and jumped into 
it, Vasco willingly consenting that he should go off to the 
ship with him. When Vasco appeared on deck, his brother 
rushed forward and fervently embraced him. The sailors 
gathered around him, and many of them ^(‘pt for joy at be- 
holding th<'dr beloved captain onco more; and that night 
^ there was much feasting and merriment on board the shij)s. 

Monsayde now took occasion to tell Vasco and Paulo 
the story of the captain of the guard’s treachery, of the 
Zamorin’s ignorance of his conduct, and of the hostility of 
the Arabs. 

Vasco, much pleased with Monsayde’s lidelity, overwhelmed 
him with presents, and gave him a paper which record(id 
his testimony that the Spaniard was a sincere friend to tlio 
Portuguese and a true Christian. The brothers now resolved 
to set sail without delay, lest <^her mishaps should befall 
them at Calicut. They had gained the objects for which 
'they had come from their far-distant land — the discovery of 
the way to India, and the possession of a cargo of drugs and 
spices ; and there was no reason why they should tarry longer. 

Monsayde went ashore, being! bidden God-speed by all the 
Portuguese, and delighted with Vasco’s generosity and praise. 
The Zamorin hearing of his arrival, sent for liim to go to the 
palace. Monsayde told him that the ships were going away, 
and that they were terribly angry at the conduct of the 
captain of the guard and the Arabs. 

While the ships were waiting for a favourable breeze, 
Vasco was surprised to see Monsayde return with a priest. 
They came with a message from the Zamorin, who repeated 
his regret fo^ what had taken place, and apprised Vasco that 
the captain of the guard had been aTrested, and would 
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receive his deserts. He entreated him to return to Calicut, 
promising that he should have all the goods he wished. 

Vasco returned^a reply by Monsayde and the priest, to the 
eflfect that he accepted the Zamorin’s expressions of regret, 
and would report his friendly words to King Manuel ; Ijfut 
that he would surely avenge himself upon the treacherous 
Arabs, who had been the cause of all his trouble. 

The next morning a fair wind sprang up ; and taking a 
last look of the i^inarets, quays, and streets of Calicut, the 
Portuguese weighed anchor, and slowly sailed out into the 
open sea. 



CHAPTEll XVI 11. 

ALONG THE COAST OF INDIA. 

S UMMER was gone, t?ie cold and inclement summer of 
the East, ‘which is like the winter of the West. It 
was late in October, or early in November, when the good 
crafts San Raphael and San Gabriel floated out of Calicut 
harbour. Vasco da Gama’s voyage had already lasted a year 
and seven months; and many months more must elapse before 
his eyes would bo again gladdened by the spires and domes 
of Lisbon, and ho would reap the reward of his intrei)idity 
and perseverance. * 

^ When the ships left Calicut, Vasco intended to sail directly 
for the African coast, and thence around the Cape of Gj)od 
Hope home ; but they no sooner found themselves in the 
open sea than they were struck by contrary winds, and were 
forced to proceed slowly alon^ the coast of India. The 
trade-winds were still blowing steadily from the west; and 
though the ships were not more than half laden, they were 
yet so worn, and had passed through so much stress of 
weather, that the pilots did not thij:ik it safe to venture in 
the face of the trade-winds. 

They crept slowly nortJiward along the coast, and one 
morning came again in sight of Cananor. It seems that, 
during their stay at Calicut, the King of Cananor had kept 
himself infortned of the doings of the Portuguese. As we 
have se^, his soothsayers had warned him tliat India would 
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one day be conquered an(f ruled by Europeans, and had told 
him that these were the people meant by their prophecy ; 
so he was eagei^ not only to show the Portuguese that he 
could be a better friend than the Zamorin, but to gain 
their good-will, in case they came again to subdue 
country. 

As soon as the ships appeared off Cananor, therefore, the 
king sent out boats with messengers to implore the captain 
to visit him ; at^the same time offering him j)resents of jars 
of wood and water, figs, fowls, fish, and butter. He protested 
that he desired nothing so much as the friendship of tl^e* 
Portuguese. 

Vasco da Gama was greatly pleased at this, and displayed 
his flags and fired his cannon in token of his good-will. At 
first he ^hesitated about going ashore, but the king sent to 
him so many times, and urged him so earnestly, that at last 
he yielded. * 

In order that Vasco might not have the least suspicion or 
fear of foul play, the king ordered a long wooden bridge to 
be built out into the sea, at the end of which a small pavilion 
was erected. This bridge was made so narrow that two mei^ 
could not walk on it abreast. ^ 

The king then repaired to the pavilion, attended by six 
or seven of his chief nobles; and Vasco and Paulo went to 
him in their boats, richly atared, and carrying presents with 
them. The king walked out upon the bridge to welcome 
them, and on conducting them within the pavilion, made 
them sit down beside him and relate their adventures. He 
declared his anxiety to make peace and friendship with the 
King of Portugal, and offered them whatever goods they 
wished to complete the cargoes of the ships. 

Their stay at Cananor, which continued for nearly three 
weeks, was full of pleasant incidents and interchanges of 
friendly acts between the king and the captains. They 
gave him a splendid sword enamelled with gold ; coral, silver, 
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brass, and copper basins, and silk*^ and cotton cloths ; and he, 
in return, presented each of them \vitl) a large gold collar set 
with rare gems, and a heavy gold chain, wfth a jewel hang- 
ing from it crusted with diamonds and rul)ios. 

'like ships here completed their cargoes ; and tlie cnptain 
and crews feasted merrily every day with the abundance of 
good things which the king lavished upon them. Jle also 
gave Vasco da Gama a letter written on a gold leaf for King 
Manuel, affirming his faithful friendship £or him, and his 
desire to, in all things, servo the Portuguese. 

When they wore about to depart from Cananor, the faith- 
ful Moor Davane, who intended to remain in India, took 
leave of Vasco da Gama and his men. They were much 
grieved to part with this good friend; for lie had been of 
the greatest service on the voyage and at Calicut. Vasco 
da Gama gave him a large sum of money, overwhelmed 
him with preflfjents, and wrote him a letter benring witness 
to his fidelity and value. When the Moor went away he 
was embraced and cheered by the men, and could not re- 
strain his tears at parting from thf in. 

Once more the ships set sail, directing th(;ir course west- 
ward towards Africa. They had not got more than fifty 
leagues away, however, when the wind fell, there came a 
dead calm, and they floated helpless on the w^atcTS. The 
trade-winds were still contrary, Jnd it would be some weeks 
before they veered and blew in the direction the ships wanted 
to go. 

The pilot of the San Raphael said this to Vasco da Gama, 
and added that it would be well to return to land, and not 
imperil the ships by braving the bad weather. 

“I am ashamed to return to land,” replied Vasco; “for 
that is what people do who do not know how to navigate.” 

“We need not go back to Cananor,” replied the pilot. 
“There is an island not far off the coafib where there is an 
abundanae of wood and water, and a goofl shelter from tho 
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winds. Let us go and s^ay there until the trade-winds turn 
in our favour.” 

Yasco da Gama reluctantly assented to this proposal. 
He was anxious to find himself fairly homeward bound; 
yet he saw the prudence of the pilot’s advice. ^ 

Taking advantage of a favourable breeze, the ships were 
once more directed towards the coast. Coming in sight of 
it, they ran along for some distance, and ere long came to 
the island of Ai^gediva, of which the pilot had spoken. 

'' They soon found a sheltered bay, where the ships, when 
they lay at anchor, were almost completely hidden by an 
abrupt promontory from the sea beyond. Vasco lost no time 
in exploring the island, and discovered that it had only a 
single inhabitant — an old Indian hermit, who lived alone in 
a hut, and subsisted on the rice which he got from the ships 
that passed by, and on the dried herbs which he found on 
the island. 

The Portuguese went ashore, and roamed about their new 
sojourning -place at will. They had not been there long 
before they found that ifiany Moorish, Arab, and Indian 
sliijis passed near the island on their way up and down the 
coast, and that some of them were accustomed to touqh 
there and take in wood and water. At first, when these 
vessels I’ounded the point, and came suddenly upon the 
strange Portuguese caravels, they took fright, and sailed 
away as fast as they could. 

One day the Melinda pilot took a boat and went out to a 
Moorish ship ■svhich was passing, and managed to catch up 
with it. Seeing that he was an African, she hove to and 
took him on board. Then he explained who the Portuguese 
were, and for what purpose they had come into these parts ; 
and assured the INIoors that they were friendly, and intended 
no harm. 

With this the Mc^rs went ashore, and soon*ilost all their 
fear of the Portuguese. The news of their friendliness and 
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generosity spread among the poAs on the coast ; and the 
ships that passed no longer hasten v‘d to take the oftiiig, but 
came confidently into the bay for their wood and water. At 
the same time, they exchanged figs, rice, cliickens, and 
coe^a-nuts for the caps, knives, and qjoths which the Portu- 
guese had brought to trade with. V asco liired some of these 
boats to catch and bring him fish, which he causcal to be 
dried and salted, and so laid in ample provisions for his 
return voyage ; and a great rivalry sprang up among the 
Indians to see tvho should bring and .icll tfieir fish first. • 

The stay of the Portuguese at the island of Angediva, 
however, w^as not wdiolly^ without its dangers. An event 
occurred which showed them the peril they risked in remain- 
ing off the Indian coast, and which nearly proved fatal to 
the expedition. • 

At Goa, a large place many leagues north of Calicut on 
the coast, there reigned a king nann^d Sabayo, wdio, jealous 
of the Zamorin, and greedy for plunder, resolved to seize 
the Portuguese ships, and capture their merchandise and 
other valuable freight. • 

In the service of Sabayo was an old Jew’, who had wan- 
'^dered thither from Spain, and who had proved so expert in 
*naval w^arfare that the king had made him admiral d¥ his 
fleet. Sabayo chose this man to go with a large number of 
boats and men, w’cll armed, td reconnoitre the Portuguese 
ships, and, if he could, by stratagem capture and bring them 
into the port of Goa. 

The Jew set out, and arrived one night near Angediva, 
just around the point, where the Portuguese could not see 
liis boats. lie waited till it Avas *quite dark, wdien, taking 
a boat with sails and oars, he swiftly rounded the point, and 
approached as near the ships as he thought was safe. He at 
once recognized them as Portuguese, haA’ing himself come 
from Spain.^ Satisfied Avith Avhat he|observed, he returned 
to his fleet, and w’aited till morning. 
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Meanwhile the fishermen whom Vasco da Gama had 
treated so generously had spied the Jew’s boats concealed 
behind the point and among the little islets that lay there; 
and knowing that they came from Goa, and suspecting that 
they had come for no good i)urpose, these fishermen hur*"ied 
to the San Rajthael^ and apprised Vasco da Gama of the 
arrival of tlie Goa boats and of their suspicions. Vasco 
made them a handsome present for this friendly warning, 
and put himself on guard against the hostile designs of the 
Jew. Tlie cannon were got ready, and a strict watch was 
set through the night. Early in the morning a boat was 
seen rounding the point. It swiftly ap'proached the San 
Raj)hael. The Jew, who was seated in the stern, ])retended 
to be. passing by chance, and to espy the San Raphael by 
accident.'' He took in his sail, and coming up within hear- 
ing, shouted out in Spanish, — 

“ God j)reservc the ships, the Christian captains, and the 
crews who sail with them ! ” 

Vasco thought it best to dissemble, and so responded with 
a liearty greeting. 

“Captains,” continued the Jew, “give me a safe-conduct, 
and I will come on board of your ships, and learn news of 
my country. I have been forty years a captive, and God 
has sent you hither, and I will tell you all you wish to know 
about these jiarts.” 

Vasco replied that he might safely come on board ; where- 
upon the Jew climbed up the side of the Sa7i Raj)hael, and 
stepped on deck. He was a tall old man, with long white 
hair, and a snowy beard which swept down over his broad 
breast. Vasco made him sit down and relate all that had 
happened to him, and how he came so far away from his 
owui land. The old Jew answ’ered willingly, meanwhile 
looking sharply around to see how many men there were 
on board, and what tl ? chances >vere of capturing the ships. 

While Vasco detained him in conversation, Paulo da 
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Gama quietly sent word to Nicolas Coello to come over 
from the San Gabriel to board the Jew’s boat and seize 
his oarsmen. When Vasco saw that this ’^as done, he arose 
suddenly, and ordered some sailors who were standing by to 
seiae the old Jew, and bind him hanc^ and foot. 

The Jew was astounded to find himself in this predica- 
ment, and appealing to Vasco, said piteously, — 

“ Oh sir, noble Christian, God protect me and you ! I 
have trusted myself to your words ; and^here I am, bound 
hand and foot.” * 

“Jew,” replied Vasco, “you were treacherous when you 
asked for a safe-conduct, and that shall not avail you.” 

Then they loaded his feet with irons; and his rowers, 
being brought on board, were carried bound below decks. 
Vasco then ordered that the Jew should be stripped and 
flogged ; and told him that if he did not confess the truth 
he would ha^e hot fat dropped upon his naked flesh. 

With this the Jew cried out in the midst of his pain, — 

“ Oh sir, I am worthy of death 1 But have pity on me 
and my white beard, and J will fifell you the whole truth.” 

Vasco then commanded that ho should be dressed; and 
^le Jew related all that had happened, and told his real 
purpose in coining to Angediva. 

“Now, Jew,” said Vasco when he had concluded, “unless 
you deliver up all your boats anci arms, I will have you flayed 
alive.” 

“ Sir,” returned he, “ command me and I will do it, for I 
am in your power.” 

Vasco da Gama now formed a shrewd plot for capturing 
all the Goa boats as they lay concealed around the point. 

He waited till the shades of night had fallen before putting 
it into execution ; then he ordered a number of boats to be 
got ready, manned with twenty men each, and supjilied with 
swivel guns and powder. 

The captain himself got into the Jew’s boat, taking the 

( 247 ) 1 1 
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Jew with him in irons, his hands being tied behind him. In 
this boat there were also several cross-bowmen, and sailors 
to row it. • 

The little fleet set out after the moon had gone down, an 
hour or two before daybreak. Vasco’s boat took the lead, 
the others following some yards astern. As they were round- 
ing the point, Vasco turned to the Jew, who was moaning 
and bewailing his fate, and said in a low voice, — 

“Now, when reach your boats, you must speak to the 
m6n as if nothing was the matter, so that they may not 
be alarmed at our approach, and so prepared to resist us. 
If you fail to do this, your life shqjll be tfie penalty.” 

“Sir,” replied the Jew, trembling, “I will try to save 
myself from deatln” 

Presently they came so near that the Indians in the other 
boats heard them, and cried out : “Who is coming?” 

The Jew replied, in as natural a voice as ho eould : “It is 
only I, friends; I am bringing some relatives with me.” 

This seemed to reassure the Indians, who became quiet 
again. The Portuguese ooats rowed up as quietly and 
rapidly as possible, and ere long surrounded the Indians. 
The gunners held their matches concealed, ready to touch oil 
the cannon at the word of command. 

All at once Vasco da Gama shouted in a loud voice the 
war-cry of the Portuguese,—^ 

'‘'‘San Jatjo I Sa 1 1 Jorge I ” 

His men gave a Avild cry. The cannon boomed loud and 
sharp in the darkness, flashing a momentary and lurid light 
upon tlie scene ; at the same time the lighted powder-jars 
Avere thrown among the enemy. The boats took fire ; and 
the Indians, many of whom Avere aAvakened from sleep by 
this terrible attack, plunged madly into the sea. 

The Portuguese boarded the boats, but were too late to 
catch any of the Ind^xns, avIio swam Avildly forJ:he shore, or 
hid themselves in vhe brush on the little islands ^near by. 
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A number of those swimming were killed on the spot by the 
Portuguese cannon and the cross-bows ; others were caught 
on the islands, and despatched without ^nercy. Then the 
boats were all taken in tow, and carried back to the Sa)i 
GqJ)riel. In them were found storee of fish, rice, and cocoa- 
nuts, besides small cannon, javelins, swords, bucklers, and 
bows, with arrows made of cane, terminating in long, broad 
iron points. 

The Portugiuese stowed these away on ^le ships, and broke 
up the boats tor wood. Vasco selected several of the Indians 
who had rowed the Jew’s boat to do service at the pumps ; 
*and the rest were executed on deck, in presence of the crews 
and the old Jew. The latter, shivering with friglit, and 
fearing that iiis turn would come next, begged piteously for 
his life. This Vasco granted him, ordering that*lie should 
be carried in irons below deck. 

The trade-winds had now shifted, and were blowing 
briskly and steadily from the east. It only remained to 
complete the sujiplying of the ships with water and wood, 
and await the arrival of a favom’able moment for d(^parturc. 

The last days spent at Angediva were unniarred by any 
mishap ; and after the adventure with the Jew and his In- 
dians from Goa, the fishermen and sailors who frequented 
the island treated the strangers with more respect and 
friendship than ever. Vaseef found both his ships pro- 
vided not only with a full cargo of spices and drugs, but 
with a great abundance of provisions, and even luxuries. 

One morning, when the sun shone bright, and a light 
breeze was blowing off-shore, the San Raphael and San 
Gabriel swung out of the li^ile bay which had so well 
sheltered them, and skirting around the island, directed 
their prows westward toward Africa. Gradually the hills 
and coast of India faded from their vitjw, and the Portuguese 
sang and pijayed as at last they felt^hemselves to be home- 
ward bound. 
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HOME WARD BOUND, 

V ASCO DA GAMA, when he; left Slelincla, had pro-* 
niised the good king that on his return from India 
he would pay him another visit ; so the pilots directed the 
ships soutli-westward, hoping to strike near Melinda on the 
African coast. 

The voyage across the Indian Ocean was attended by few 
incidents worth relating. Although the trade-winds were 
now in their favour, blowing from the east, they did not 
escape some furious gales and yet more annoying calms, and 
tlie sun’s heat was sometimes intolerable. The ships had 
crossed from Melinda to Calicut in three weeks : it took*'" 
them four weeks to make the African coast again on the 
homeward voyage. 

Only two events occurred, \iowcvcr, to seriously mar the 
prosperous course of the journey. Scurvy again broke out 
among the men, — and thirty poor fellows, falling victims to 
this horrible distemper, found a watery grave in that distant 
sea ; while many others were rendered so helpless by it that 
they were forced to lie m the cabin, and were useless for 
service about the ships. 

When th(‘y were nearly half-way across, the fresh water 
f(.‘ll short, and all hands were put on half-allowance. This 
caused a great deal qj* dissatisfaction and gruiiibling, and 
soon the pilots began to demand that the ships should put 
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back to Calicut. When Yasco da Gama would not listen to 
this, the pilots became mutinous ; and Vasco was obliged to 
arrest them, put them in irons, and hav8 them carried into 
the hold, — after which he piloted the Smi Itaphael himself. 

At last the welcome coast of Africa came in sight, and 
the crews once more gave way to wild demonstrations of 
joy. It was about dusk when the dim outline of coast and 
mountains greeted their eyes. Vasco knew that this coast 
abounded in dangerous reefs and shoal^ and so kept the 
ships well out to sea until morning should disclose fticir 
^ whereabouts, and tlic sun guide them clear of accident. 

In the morning they stood towards land, and running 
southward along the coast they presently came opposite a 
large and prosi)erous-looking town. It had high walls around 
it, and on a height which arose from the middle o? the town 
appeared a vast and lordly palace. 

Vasco al; first thought of putting in at this place; but 
learning that it was Magadoxo, a Moorish city, he abandoned 
his purpose, and passi^d it at a safe distance. He had had 
cnougli of Moorish treachery, aAd was resolved to avoid again 
putting himself in their power. 

, Some leagues farther on they came to another ^town. 
While they were gazing at it, eight boats suddenly pushed 
out from shore towards the s^ips. They proved to be full 
of swarthy soldiers, whose intent evidently was to attack the 
Portuguese. But they were speedily disjioscd of; for the 
Portuguese fired several volleys of cannon shot among them, 
which killed some and effectually frightened the rest. The 
contrary wind would not permit^ the Portuguese to follow 
them, and the ships continued on their way. 

It was on a bright morning in early January (1499) that 
Vasco da Gama once more caught sight of the imposing and 
friendly town of Melinda. The Sail RajJiael and San Gabriel 
anchored ifi the roadstead, and VasA ordered the streamers 
to be #*un up the masts, and the trumpets to be sounded. 
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When the crews saw the familiar sights of Melinda they 
cheered lustily. 

A messenger waS at once sent ashore to apprise the old 
king of the arrival of his Portuguese friends. He was soon 
followed by Vasco and P^ulo da Gama in their boats. When 
they reached shore they found the king on the beach waiting 
to receive them. He eagerly embraced the brothers, putting 
his arms around them aflcctionately, and made them sit down 
on either side of hi^i. 

The king questioned them about their journey, and re- 
newed his i)romises of friendship and his expressions of good- , 
will. While they were talking, the two pilots whom the 
king had provided Gama to guide the ships to India came up 
and prostrated themselves before their sovereign and kissed 
his feet, fie asked them for an account of their adventures, 
which they gave him with great animation. On hearing 
about the Spanish Jew, the king expressed a desire to see 
him ; whereupon the Jew was brought ashore and presented 
to him. 

After a long and pleasant ifitervicw, in the course of which 
Paulo da Gama begged the king to permit the two pilots to 
proceoJ to Portugal with them, which he readily granted, 
the captains returned to their ships. 

They stayed at Melinda t\|elve days. During this time 
Vasco and Paulo went ashore and visited their royal friend 
every day, feasting with him till dusk, and exchanging costly 
presents. The ships were supplied with fresh water and 
provisions, and the crews had an opportunity to wander about 
the handsome town, buy curious knick-knacks for their wives 
and children (whom they hoped soon to see), and observe the 
bazaars and the dark-skinned natives. 

When they were about to depart, the king sent a boatful 
of costly parting gifts. Among these were heavy neck-chains 
of gold set with gems, ^ilver and ivory ornamenffe, jewelled 
rings, silks and gold tfiread for the King and Queen of Portu- 
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gal, besides other presents for* the captains and Nicolas . 
Coello, In return Vasco lavished so many presents on the 
king that he exclaimed, — • 

“ I am a poor man to be able to pay for all this.” 

J^herc were coral and amber, vtsrmilion and quicksilver, 
brocades, velvets, satins and damasks, mirrors, knives, caps, 
beads, gilt glasses, bars of copper, and a richly- enamelled 
dagger which Vasco da Gama had long worn on his own 
person. 

The ships stood out to sea on the morning of St. Sebastian’s 
Day, and the friendly shores of Melinda soon vanished from 
the view. The next day the priests said mass on the docks, 
and in their prayers they made earnest supplications to God 
to preserve them, and bring th(*m safely back to Portugal. 

The Melinda pilots prov(‘d to be quite familiar with the 
coast, and often guided the ships safely by shoals which 
would havfi been dangerous had the Portuguese^ pilots alone 
been trusted. They warned Vasco to have the sails shortened 
as they passed Sofala, as there was a river there whence there 
sometimes issued violent squaJJs. The ships ho\e to, and 
sent boats ashore at several ])oints along the coast. At one 
village they took in a large quantity of hens ; and when 
they arrived at Zanzibar, finding the king of the islafid dis- 
posed to be friendly, and the people harmless, Vasco ordered 
the ships to cast anchor, antf they remained there a week. 
During this time they took in provisions, exchanged presents 
with the king, had mass said on shore, and set up a pillar 
in commemoration of their visit. 

Vasco took good care to sail wide of Mozambique, but 
anchored again at San Bias, wh^re a now supply of water 
was obtained, and a number of seals caught and salted down 
for provisions. At last, without any adverse incidents, the 
eyes of the Portuguese were onen more blessed with the 
sight of the Ca])e of Good Hope ; Aid as they turned it and 
found^ themselves now running iiorrlfward, full on the way 
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home, and in familiar se^ where they might reasonably 
hope to catch sight of European ships any day, their hearts 
were filled with joy, and throwing themselves on deck they 
uttered fervently their gratitude to God. 

Soon after passing tl\p cape, Vasco da Gama summoiied 
the Portuguese pilots, who were still in irons on account of 
their rebellion while crossing the Indian Ocean, and said to 
them, — 

“ What do you men say of the great shame with which 
you* covered yourselves when, from fear of tfie storm, you 
wished to seize upon me and return to India ? 

One of them replied, — ^ * 

“ Sir, we acted according to what we are : you acted 
according as you are. On a day of so much joy we pray 
that you 'v#ill pardon us.” 

‘‘I forgive you,” said Vasco, “and I have no malice in my 
heart against you. But I have made a vow that 4 will take 
you in irons before the king, — not to have you punished, but 
as a token of the perils of this voyage.” 

Vasco then had the pre^nts of the King of Melinda 
brought on deck, and distributed them among the men, to 
their great joy ; sending also an equal amount to the San^ 
GahriU, to be there divided in like manner. 

The ships, instead of running along the coast where the 
continent of Africa bends, struck directly across towards the 
Cape Verd Islands; and as they sailed, the San Eajyhael 
and San Gabriel were able to keep alongside each other, so 
that the men could speak from deck to deck. Even here 
the Melinda pilots -were of great use; for though they had 
never been on the Atlantic, they were able to take observa- 
tions by the stars, and with Vasco^s charts to steer a straight 
course. Now and then showers, calms, and contrary winds 
arose, and delayed the voyage ; but liappily they escaped the 
terrible storms which h^ assailed them on their \|iay out. 

They had left MelinJa late in January, and it was not till 
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the latter part of August that thSy once more came in sight 
of the Cape Verd Islands. Hero a great sorrow overtook 
Vasco da Gama. His good and gentle byother Paulo had 
been taken sick soon after passing the Cape oi Good Hope. 
At .first it seemed but a slight attack of cold, but as the 
ships approached the islands ho gi*ew worse and worse ; and 
Vasco went on board the San Gabriel and tended him. 
When they put in at the island of Te’ jcira, Paulo had to be 
carried tenderly on shore ; and the day after, to the intense 
grief of Vasco, he died in his arms. Forliis brother Paftlo 
Vasco da Gama had the most devoted and faithful affection. 
And no wonder ; for Paujo was a noble character — lovable, 
sweet-tempered, yet resolute when the occasion demanded it, 
and ready at all times to share every danger with his com- 
panions. • 

Paulo da Gama was buried in the little monastery of 8t. 
Francis, at •Terceira — his grief- stricken brother following 
him to the grave, attended by all the Portuguese in deep 
mourning. 

The ships w^cre already so mu#h worn by the long voyage 
that it seemed doubtful whether they could reach Portugal, 
^t Terceira, Vasco found a colony of his countrymen; and 
these heartily assisted him to repair the caravels, and su*j;)ply 
them with ail things needed for their final journey. Vasco’s 
crews had been dwindled by sickness and death to about 
fifty, and more sailors were added to them at I'erceira. 

Having made all these preparations, the San Maphad and 
San Gabriel set sail for Portugal. Vasco da Gama’s heart 
was oppressed with sorrow at his brother’s death, and the 
exultation which he might have *fclt to think that in a 
few days ho would be received with enthusiastic rejoicings 
and the highest honours by his king and countrymen was 
now obscured by the gloom that oversliadowed his heart. 



CHAPTER XX. 

''WELCOME HOME. 

K ing MANUEL of PortugaJ had country palace at 
Cintra, a few males from Lisbon, cozily nestled at 
the foot of slopiiag and verdant hills, and in the midst of 
fruitful fineyards. Thither he was often wont to repair 
during the warm weather and at the harvest-time to get rid 
of the heat and dust of the city and the cares ‘of business, 
his queen and a few favourite courtiers accompanying him to 
this pleasant retreat. 

Ill the month of Sept(^mber 1499, King Manuel was 
enjoying quiet and the pastimes of the country at Cintra. 
More than two years had elapsed since he had heard a worU' 
of Vasco da Gama and his expedition, and he had begun to** 
fear that he should never see the brave captain and his 
caravels again. He had alm^ist given up all hope that India 
would be discovered, and had even meditated sending out an 
expedition in search of Vasco and his companions. 

One night, very late, the king was seated before a bounteous 
supper, feasting with his courtiers. The banqueting-hall was 
brilliantly lighted, and the table groaned with all the good 
things that the royal steward could procure and devise. The 
party were merry, and laughter often echoed through the 
hall at some sally by^the jester, or witticism of a bright- 
witted courtier. \ t 

In the midst of tlfe revel a loud knocking was suddenly 
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heard. Presently a chamberlain Atered, and announced ^to 
Don Manuel that a man had just arrived from the sea-coast, 
having come at full speed, who declared that he had most 
important news for the king. He begged to be admitted to 
an i^jimediate audience. Don Manuel tqld the chamberlain 
to conduct the man into the banqueting-rooin. 

The new-comer was a large, red-faced man, witli thf^ air of 
a seafarer. As he advanced and knelt before the king, his 
movements betrayed the roughness and awkwardness of a 
sailor. • 

“Who are you, and what do you want?” asked the king. 
“Sire,” replied the maij, “my name is Arthur Rodriguez. 
I am the captain of a caravel trading between the Capo 
Verd Islands and Europe. I belong at Terceira, and have 
a wife there, and children. Sire, 1 have just corftc hither 
in all haste from Terceira, and this night landed at Cascaes, 
at tlie mouth of the Tagus, whence I have ridden on horse- 
back without taking breath. I came,” continued tlie man, 
still panting, “to tell your majesty great news, glorious 
news.” • 

^ “ Ah ! ” exclaimed Don Manuel, rising and going to- 
wards the man, while the courtiers Hocked eagerly around. 
“ What is this news ? ” ^ 

“ 1 left Terceira four days ago, sire,” Rodriguez went on, 
“and as I was making from the island under sail, I passed 
two caravels which Avere entering port. They looked strange, 
and laboured much in the water. Uiged by curiosity, I 
brought my caravel near, shouted out, and asked who they 
were and whence they came. They answered that they 
were just come from India, and tfiat Vasco da Gama com- 
manded them. So I hurried away, and made all sail for 
Lisbon, to be the first to tell this news to your majesty. 
When I came off in a skiff, 1 learned that you were here.” 

At these *vords the king clapped h?s hands, and cried out 
joyfully^ while the nobles manifestec^ iSieir delight by em- 
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bracing each other, and ^thering around Don Manuel to 
offer their congratulations. 

“ You shall Im well rewarded for this,” said he, when the 
first excitement of pleasure was over, “You shall be a 
gentleman of my household. If you have a son, he shall be 
a page of the chamber. And to-morrow my treasurer shall 
pay you a hundred crusados.” 

Rodriguez, with tears in his eyes, kissed the king^s hand 
and retired, hastening off to tell his friends of his good for- 
tune. * 

Don ^anueVs first thought was to repair to the chapel, 
recite his orisons, and to give thanks to (5od before the altar 
for the safe return of Vasco da Gama. Then he said to his 
nobles, — 

“We %nust start for Lisbon at once, so as to be there 
when the gallant Vasco arrives. Ho will doubtless follow 
closely upon this Rodriguez, and should be rec^ved with all 
pomp and honour.” 

The king and his court set out about daybreak, and 
reached Lisbon in season dinner. By this time another 
caravel had arrived from Terceira, hoping to be the first wi^ 
the good news ; and from the captain of this vessel the kin§^ 
hea^ of Paulo da Gama’s death, and Vasco’s intense grief 
at the event. Don Manuel lamented his affliction, and 
said, — 

“I would that Vasco da Gama might have come to me 
with unalloyed pleasure ; but as it is, he must be consoled 
by such rewards and honours as his intrepid courage and 
great achievements deserve.” 

The king did not have to await long the arrival of the 
caravels ; for one morning, a day or two after his return from 
Cintra, it was announced that they had entered the mouth 
of the river, and were fast approaching the bar below Lisbon. 
The news quickly spread from the palace to the«city and the 
harbour ; and all JA^on turned out, and hurried y;i multi- 
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tudes down to the quays. The harbour was full of ships and 
boats, and ere long they all appeared gaily decked out with 
flags and streamers, while the sailors crowded on the dc^cks 
in their Sunday suits. The people, also dressed in hoi id 
attir^, flocked through the narrow jstreets and across the 
broad squares; and the city hummed with excited voices 
and shouts of ijy. 

On the principal quay was a large building with a balcony, 
over -which hung a canopy : it was called the “ House of the 
Mines.” Hither the king, attended by the court, came ; aftd 
seats were provided for the royal folks on the balcony. 

* Presently the booming ,of cannon was heard in the dis- 
tance ; it came nearer and nearer, and now was echoed by 
the cannon on the ships in the harbour. Then two caravels 
were seen, slowly floating in an open space which tMb vessels 
made for them towards the centre of the harbour. These, 
too, sent forth dcafeniug volleys ; and from their mast-heads 
fluttered the royal standard and the flag of Portugal. They 
were the Smi Raphael and the San Gabriel, Yasco da Gama 
could be seen by the nearest shiji^ standing on the quarter- 
deck of the San Raphael^ wearing a plumed cap, and waving 
h15 hands on this side and that. Below, on the main-deck, 
Sie cross-bowmen, sailors, and officers, with whom mingled 
the dark Melinda pilots in their Oriental costume, and the 
Jew from Goa with his sweeping white beard, huddled to- 
gether at the sides of the ship, and gazed eagerly towards 
the dear and familiar shore. 

What a thrilling scene it was ! How the hearts of the 
weary wanderers must have bounded to behold each well- 
known object — the spires of the cKurches, the well-remem- 
bered streets and squares, the easily recognized hills and 
cliffs, the spots where were their homes ! And then how 
they must have strained their eyes towards the crowded 
quays, in th^ hope that they might rnake out the beloved 
forms oi^ dear ones left so long ago l^hiiid. Soon, indeed. 
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thiey would be locked in'iihe embrace of parents, wives, and 
children, or would be bowed with grief at the news of the 
death of beloved^ relatives or friends. 

The king sent out a great nobleman named Yasconcelos 
to greet Vasco, welcome him home, and beg him to conje on 
shore ; at the same time expressing his grief at the death of 
Paulo da Gama. Vasconcelos was followed by a crowd of 
Vasco’s friends, who flocked on board to embrace him, and 
manifest their joy at getting him back again. 

‘‘Vasco da Gama then dressed himself in a close-fitting 
silken tunic, a cloak, and a round velvet cap, and proceeded 
to the shore. Landing on the beqch, he was greeted by the 
bishop, and a nobleman named the Count of Borba, who, 
after embracing him, oflercd to conduct him to the king. 
As Vasdd went along towards the House of the Mines, the 
people observed that his beard had grown very long, and 
that his face was pale and sad. They shouted and cheered 
frantically as the hero passed between their ranks, and bless- 
ings were showered upon him on eveiy hand. 

When he ascended into the balcony, Don Manuel, as a 
mark of peculiar honour, rose from his chair to greet him. 
Vasco da Gama kneeled and kissed the royal hand; but 
Dob' Manuel immediately raised him and warmly embraced 
him. 

*‘Sirc,” said Vasco, “all my hardships have now come to a 
happy end, since I am once more brought in presence of your 
majesty, as I have always prayed.” 

“ May your coming be fortunate,” returned Don Manuel. 
“Your return fills me with pride and happiness; and since 
God has been pleased to bring you back in safety, he has 
reserved for you the rewards which your heroism deserves. 
But, for my sake, be consoled for the death of your brother.” 

The king now descended and *iiiounted his horse, and with 
Vasco da Gama riding by his side, and the courtiers following 
in a dazzling group,* impaired to tlie palace. Here he broughifc 
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Yasco to his fair young queen, whole hand Yasco kissed, wfiile 
she received him with graceful welcome. 

Meanwhile a touching scene was bein^ enacted on the 
quays. The sailors and other companions of Yasco da Gama 
on l^is voyage had come ashore, and were being overwhelmed 
with the joyfully tearful caresses of their families and friends. 
Their weather-beaten faces quivered with emotion as the 
dear wife, the bright young child, and aged mother were 
fondly folded to their bosoms. Troops of old friends and 
cronies crowdeJl around them and hugge3 them, and bOre 
them away in triumoh up the zigzag streets to their longed-for 
homes, where hearty fea^s awaited them. Each man was 
a wonderful hero to his friends : he had braved unheard-of 
perils, and had seen such strange things and people as nobody 
had imagined existed on earth. That night rnan^ a group 
sat around the homely hearth-stones of Lisbon, and listened 
to the mar^fellous stories of India and the East which the 
wayfarers told. 

After Yasco da Gama had been presented to the queen, 
Don Manuel affection at(3ly dismissed him, saying that doubt- 

f ’ s he was weary and needed rest ; and told him to come to 
3 palace next day, and recount his adventures more at 
length. An immense multitude of people accompanied Vasco 
from the palace to his own house, whither he retired for the 
night ; but before he could get to bed, many of his friends 
came to greet him, and congratulate him upon his safe return 
and the great fame and honours that awaited him. 

The next morning the city still wore a holiday look. The 
people, rejoiced at the return of the expedition, and proud 
of the glory and power which it seemed certain that Portugal 
would derive from the discovery of India, iieglected their 
business, and made merry out of doors. Flags floated from 
the liouses, and far and near^ou mighj have heard the strains 
of music cekbrating the happy event. 

Earlj^in the morning, Yasco da GaniA, ’Surrounded as before 
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by*a great concourse of fitizens, went to the palace as the 
king had commanclod. Don Manuel was in his dressing- 
room, putting on«his clothes before a mirror. When Vasco 
entered, the king came towards him with a smile of welcome, 
and extended his hands. Vasco kneeled ; but the l^ing, 
raising him up, said, — 

“ Else, Don Vasco da Gama. You have rested but little.” 

The king called him ‘‘ Don,” and thus conferred on him 
that title — a noble one, corresponding to “ Lord.” 

•Don Vasco again knelt, kissed the royal haiid, and thanked 
the king for this high honour. 

“I confer it upon you,” said Don Manuel, “not only for 
yourself, but for the whole of yOur lineage.” 

The king then repaired to mass, having Don Vasco with 
him ; and they stood together behind the curtain of the royal 
box talking as the service went on. Thence they repaired 
to the apartments of the queen ; and Don Vasco sent for his 
faithful comrade Nicolas Coello. When he had arrived, 
Don Vasco said to the king, — 

“Sire, Nicolas Coello has;^been faithful and brave through 
all our perils and trials. I beg your majesty to give him the 
rewards due to his merits.” 

“‘.It shall all be, Don Vasco,” returned the king, “as you 
wish.” 

Don Vasco now Ordered tllie beautiful presents w’hich had 
been sent by the kings of Caiianor and Melinda to be brought 
and set before the royal pair. The chests were opened ; and 
wdicn the queen saw the glittering jewels and porcelain, and 
other gifts, she clapped her hands with delight. 

Don A^asco then sat with the king and queen, and chief 
noblemen of the court, relating his many adventures, escapes, 
and triumphs ; to which they all listened with rapt attention, 
hanging upon his lips as he described the thrilling scenes 
through which he and his companions had i)assed. 

He told the king x3i. the pilots whom he still kept in irons, 
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and why he had thus punishecl tliein; whereupon Don ManueU 
said that he might order them to bo executed or set at liberty 
as he pleased. Don Vasco also spoke of flu; Melinda pilots, 
and praised their intelligence and fidt'lity. The king sent a 
mj^n to go about with them and Show them the city, and 
ordered that they should enjoy a bounteous hospitality; that 
they should be taken to the feasts and banquets, the bull- 
fights and other games ; and that all the public edifices should 
be open to fchjjir inspection. ^ 

When Don Vasco returned to his house, he sent for the 
j^ilots in irons, ain^ wdien they were brought, said to them, — 

‘‘ I have kept my woFd to deliver you up in irons to the 
king. I have told him of your oflences, and he has left the 
punishment of them to me. Now I pardon you freely, 
because of the liardships you have undergone. Go in peace, 
and rest yourselves with your wives and children, with whom 
you will li/e wdtii more ph'asure and content than if you had 
gone back to India, flying from fear of the storms, and carry- 
ing me a prisoner, as you wished to do.” 

They threw themselves at his#f(‘ei, weeping witli gratitude, 
^nd exclaimed, “ Sir, may you have your reward from God 1 ” 
^ The voyage of Vasco da Gama had lasted ^rom Mar^h 25, 
1497, to September 18, 1499, a period of about two years and 
six months. He had started twith one hundred and lifty 
men, and returned with only one-third of that number. His 
frail little caravels had been new and stanch when he set 
out : when he got back they wert; worn and seemed old, and 
were no longer fit for such hard service. 

It remained to settle up the accounts, fo pay the men, to 
distribute the cargo, and to dispense tlie rcward.s which liad 
been so bravely won. The cross-bowmen and sailors were 
generously paid in money, a^^d were allowed, besides, to carry 
each ten pounds of spices home to th%ir wives. The heirs of 
the dead s^lors were paid their w^es and share of the 
goods ; g,nd each master and pilot received, besides his wages, 

V247) ] 2 
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i^half'a quintal of every drug which the ships had brought. 
Nicolas Coello received a large sum of money, a quintal of 
the spices and dr»gs, a share of the presents, and was made 
a lord of the royal household. To Yasco da Gama, besides 
the noble title of “Don,” King Manuel granted a yearly 
sum of two hundred ducats to spend in spices from India, 
wliich he should bring in free of duty, besides a pension 
of about £200 a year, which was then worth as much as 
£2,000 is worth now. He gave him perm^sion to wear 
the* royal arms, an3 to adopt as his coat of arms two does, 
which in Portuguese are called gamas. He made him lord 
of the village of Sinis, in which IXon Yasco was born, and 
gave him a large proportion of the precious cargoes he had 
brought from India 

King Slanuel made offerings to various churches and 
monasteries in token of his gratitude for the discovery of 
India; went with the queen in solemn procession to the 
cathedral, where the Bisliop of Lisbon eloquently preached 
on the groat voyage and disc-overy ; and finally made a pro- 
clamation, in which he assumed the title of “Lord of the 
C^oiiquest and Navigation of Ethiopia, Arabia, Persia, and 
the Indies.” ‘ 

A • 

Thus ended the famous first voyage of Don Yasco da Gama, 
and thus he was received wl^en, after so many dangers and 
adventures, he at last returned to his native Portugal. His 
fame rapidly spread through Portugal and all over Europe. 
Ho was haik'd as the rival of Columbus, and the kings envied 
the good fortune of Don Manuel in having so valiant and 
persevering a navigator. Caraocns, the greatest of Portu- 
guese po(‘ts, celebrated his heroic character and deeds in an 
epic poem, the “ Lusiad,” which still preserves his memory ; 
and he became the pride and idoj of his countrymen. 
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CONCL USION, 

H aving onco tfNted the delights of maritinio adven- 
ture and the glories of discovery, Don Vasco da 
Gama was not content to rest indolently on his Ijpnours, and 
relapse into the dull monotony of a courtier’s life, lie longed 
for the excitements and perils of the sea, for the wild joy of 
its conquest, for the conflict with the tempest, and the struggle 
with the men of the East. 

Events occurred, too, which roused his ambition anew, and 
inspired him to once more venture to the distant lands the 
jjToute to which he had discovered. The spring after his 
r(^urn, another eminent Portuguese navigator, Alvar^ Cab- 
ral, made the voyage to India, following, after passing the 
cape, almost exactly in Don Vasco’s track. He wont with 
ten large ships and two caravtds ; was driven on to the 
American coast, and discovered Brazil \ visited Mozambiqiui 
and Melinda ; and made a long and rather troubled sojourn 
at Calicut, where the Zamorin, instigated by the jealous 
Moors, provok(3d him to destroy their ships in the harbour, 
bombard the town, and nearly reduce it to ruins. In the 
next year (1501) King Manuel sent Joan de Nueva with 
three ships to India ; wh(^ passing over Don Vasco’s route, 
made some stay at Cochin, Calicut, aAd Cananor, and returned 
safely to Lislion with all liis ships. ^ , 

These voyages filled Don Vasco da Gama with renewed 
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to undertake ano^lier voyage to India; and this 
wish King Manuel could not deny him. Accordingly, on 
the 3rd of March 1^02, two years and a half after his return 
from his first venture, Don Vasco set sail with a fleet of 
thirteen large ships and* two caravels; and this fleet w^s 
soon followed by another of five ships under the command 
of Stephen da Gama, Don Vasco’s cousin, who joined him at 
Melinda. 

This voyage was in many respects more successful than 
the first. Don Vasco succeeded in making friendly treaties 
with the formerly hostile kings of Sofala and Mozambique, 
and compelled the usurping King of Quiloa to pay tribute 
to Portugal. He paid a visit to his old friend the King of 
Melinda, who received him joyfully, and feasted him on the 
fat of the land ; and reaching India in safety, he fought 
with and took many Arab ships, in revenge for their hostility 
to him on his former voyage. 

JFe received tlie same treatment at Calicut as before ; but 
now having a large force, after attempting in vain to secure 
a treaty of i)eac(5 with the Zamorin, he bombarded the town, 
destroyed the royal palace, and made the place almost un- 
inhabitable. 

Don Vasco thence went to Cochin, the rajah or governor 
of which town had already evinced to Cabral his desire to be 
on friendly terms with the Portuguese. Here he was able 
to take in full cargoes, and to leave some agents for the 
purposes of trade. While at Cochin, Don Vasco received a 
message from the Zamorin of Calicut, expressing his sorrow 
at wliat had passed,* and begginghim to return tliere. When 
he reached the harbour ol Calicut, having come with only 
one ship (for he left the rest of the fleet at Cochin under his 
cousin Stephen’s command), he^found a large number of 
native vessels waiting to. assail him. He made all haste to 
cut his cables and return to Cochin. 

The Zamorin was not content with this act of treachery. 
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When ho found he could not 3ecoy the Portuguese sliips to 
Calicut, he sent to the Rajah of Cochin, and tried to persuade 
him to make war upon them. The rajtfli not only refused 
this, but, as Don v^asco was going away, warned him of the 
2Jamorin’s designs, and bade him litnvare of an attack. 

The rajah’s fears were not groundless. Don Vasco sailed 
with his fleet from Cochin, but had not got far when a 
Moorish f^aet of twenty -nine ships hove in sight, evidently 
with a hostile- purpose. Don Vasco at once bore down upon 
them. Three of his foremost ships closed with the enemy ; 
and at the first pnset the Moors leaped panic-stricken in large 
numbers into the sea. When the rest of the ships approached, 
the Moorish v ossids made all haste to retreat. Two of them 
were captured, the goods they carried taken out, and the 
ships burned, the crews being shot without mercy. Besides 
these, the Portuguese killed throe hundred Moors who were 
swimming* about in the water. 

Don Vasco repaired to Cananor, where he established a^ 
warehouse as he had done at Cochin, and left t\^enty Portu-^ 
gucse agents in charge of it, w4iom the king pledged himself 
^o protect. In return, Don Vasco agreed that Portugal should 
dei’cnd the king from all assaults of his enemies. left a 
squadron of ships under his cousin, Vincent Sodre, to cruise 
about the coast of India, aid tlieir allies of Cochin and Cana- 
nor in case of necessity, and to make prizes of such Arab 
ships as they could. 

The rest of the fleet sailed with full and valuable cargoes 
from Cananor for Portugal on the 20th of December 1502, 
having been now absent a little more than eight months. 
The return voyage was a stormy one, and in one tempest the 
fleet came near being destroyed j but they arrived safely at 
Cascaes, at the mouth of tfee Tagus, on the 1st of September 
1503. • 

King Manuel received Don Vas^o^ and his companions 
with the same honour and hearty welcome as before, and 
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made the heroic voyager Admiral of the Indies and Lord of 
Vidigueyra. 

After his return* from this voyage, Don Vasco da Gama 
remained at home in Portugal for many long years. He 
had married, after his return from his first expedition, the 
fair Catharine de Atayde, daughter of the mayor of Alvor ; 
and two sons had now blessed the happy union. A family 
of children soon grew up about him, and in course of time 
he found himself the father of six sturdy boys. ^ These home 
attractions, the honour in which he was held at court, his 
widespread fame, his ample fortune, seem to^have made liim 
contented to remain quietly in Portugal. 

Meanwhile, King Manuel was resolved to take every 
advantage which the discovery of the route to India, and the 
relations of friendship with the African and Indian poten- 
tates, gave him. Portugal became the rival of the splendid 
rcpuldic of Venice in the attempt to obtain the*control of 
the rich trade of the East ; and King Manuel was forced to 
use every n\eans in his power to prevent Venice from out- 
witting him. •- 

Year after year expeditions were sent out from Lisbon to^ 
Africa ^and India— the lleets carrying large bodies of soldiers, * 
and beginning to make conquests along the coast where Don 
Vasco had met with so many adventures. In 1505, two years 
after Don Vasco’s return, Francisco dAlmeyda set out for 
India with twenty -two ships ; and the king appointing him 
viceroy, charged him to effect permanent footliolds on the 
Indian coast. D’Alnieyda was a brave soldier and an expert 
cay)tain. He built h fort at Cananor, and left one hundred 
ayid fifty soldiers there to guard it. Then he repaired to 
Onore, where lie built another fort. He had many sea and 
land battles with the Moors and .^rabs, but gained brilliant 
victories over them, and •ucceeded in laying a foundation for 
the powerful Portuguese empire in India, which* lasted for 
centuries after. 
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Nor did he neglect th‘' opposite African coast ; lor he 
erected forts and left garrisons at Quiloa, Mozambique, and 
Sofala. • 

DAlmeyda was succeeded as viceroy by the famous Alfonso 
d' Albuquerque in 1509. This really great man carried the 
Portuguese conquests in India to a far wider extent. He 
took the flourishing seaport of Goa, north of Oaiianor, and 
passing around the contijient of India, aeliieved a brilliant 
victory at Malacca ; wliicli place be for titled and held in the 
name of liis sovercdgn. He saileti into the Rod Sea, making 
terrible havoc with the Arab war-ships and nicrchantmon ; 
he took and built forts»at Ormuz, and (‘stablislied the Portu- 
guese flag at Diu. This able conqueror died in 1515 at Goa, 
having obtained for Portugal a wider dominion in the East 
than any European nation had ever held. • 

The Oriental trade which was thus procured rapidly made 
Portugal rich, and her power became the envy of lier sister 
nations. Her marts in India, Ceylon, and Malacca enabled 
her to build up such a commerce as that evcn>)f Venice* 
scarcely (^quailed. From thence she n^ceived flie cloves oi^ 
the Moluccas and the sandal-wood of Timor, the camphor of 
‘^J^rnco and tlic gold and silver of Luconia^ the nutmegs and 
mace of Banda, and the gums, spices, and curious workman- 
ship of Siam, China, and Japan. 

These were all results of Don Vasco da Gama’s persever- 
ance and dauntless courage in achieving the discovery of a 
sea-path to India. 

The time came when the old spirit of wandering and 
adventure again came over him. In 1.5 2 4 he was not far 
from lifty-six years of age. He* had grown-up sons, and his 
once thick brown hair and gracefully -flowing beard were ' 
grizzled with the frosts of coming age. But he was not older 
than Columbus when l\e liad riskqjil the trackless Atlantic ; 
he was siill vigorous, stalwart, active, and warm-blooded. 
He Iqpged to find himself again oi^^he stormy deep, to see 
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the dominion which his couftiry had acquired in the India 
which he had found, and to have a share of the glory of the 
great events that w^re going forward. 

Don Manuel was dead, but fortunately had been succeeded 
by a monarch equally devpted to the interests of Portugal in 
the East, in King John the Third. Having recalled the 
viceroy who was ruling in his name in India, he bethought 
him of Don Vasco da Gama, and offered him the office. 
Don Vasco eagerly accepted it, and forthwith set about the 
preparations for hi% departure. He was going in great 
splendour and state, for the post of viceroy was nothing less 
than a royal one in power and dignity. 

Don Vasco little thought, as he sailed out of Lisbon 
harbour, that he should never behold his native land again. 
He went fortli gaily, with high hopes of returning once more 
with new fame and greater honours. Under his command 
went fourteen sliips, and these carried a force* of three 
thousand well-armed soldiers. The admiral — for such he 
^now was lived on board the ffag-ship with luxury and 
Miagnificence’. He was serve^ by major-domos, pages, and 
body-servants. He ate his meals on a talile covered with 
rich brocade, from gilded and silver dishes. His wardrobe^ 
was splendid ; and a body-guard of two hundred men in 
gorgeous livery attended him^ Don Vasco’s second and 
third sons, Estevan and Paulo, Avent with him to India. As 
the fleet, after losing three caravels on the African coast 
(with two of them all the men on board), approached the 
well-known shores of India, a strange and fright-inspiring 
event occurred. Of* a sudden, and in a calm, the sea began 
to heave and knock the s^hips about in an unaccountable 
'' way. They thought they w^ere on shoals, but on casting the 
leads could find no bottom. The men could not stand on 
deck, and the huge chesjs were hurled violently from one 
side to the other. This upheaving of the sea cominued for 
upwards of an hour. 'Tiie water came boiling and bubbling 
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furiously up, and the cr^w?: kejfb crying out for very tPrror^ 
At last it became evident that an earthquake had taken 
place. « 

Don Vasco da Gama was received at Goa witli gr(;at en- 
thusiasm and honour. He was weJcomed by the governor. 
Splendid feasts took place, and an immense concourse at- 
tended the new viceroy to the cathedral, where prayers w'‘re 
offered for his safe arrival. Thence he rc'paired to the for- 
tress, where he took up his residence. 

He now showed that he could be an* able and vigorous 
governor as well as. a brave soldier and an intrepid voyager. 
He was no sooner settled at Goa than he began to depose 
the Portuguese governors and captains who were proved to 
have Ijcen guilty of oppression and corruption. The lirst 
of these who fell under his displeasure was Francis* o Pereira, 
who commanded tlie fortress of Goa, who had been tyrannical, 
and had wrongfully obtained money of the people. Don 
Vasco forced him to return the money he had thu^aken. 

Don Vasco’s rule as Viceroy of India w^as brief, for it 
lasted less than three months.^ During that tinier ho was 
unceasingly active in reforming .the olllces and atlliirs of the 
fortresses and settlements under Ids charge. Ho 
severely punished all officers who dishonestly made money 
out of their posts ; and w'^as vi^y carc^ful in appointing now 
officers to find out for himself whether they wore fit to 
perform their duties. He r(‘gulated the trade of the various 
Indian ports, and forbade any vessid from going to and from 
them without his written permission. Ho visitcKl various 
forts and settlements, among them Cochin, Cananor, and 
Ormuz, deposing unfaithful or rebel lions governors, j)utting 
the administration Tn order, and replacing bad officials with 
good ones. Had Vasco da^Gama lived in this ago and in 
America, ho w^ould have been callef^ a iiKjdel “ civil-service 
reformer.” # 

It is,just probable that, for a mai^o’f his age, his labours 
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were*excessive. Before he fiad heen in India three months, 
he was attacked by illness, which at first, however, did not 
seem serious. felt severe pains in the neck, and boils 

broke out upon him, and tormented him, so that he was 
unable to turn his head* on one side or the other. Th^se 
attacks made him irritable. The grave cares of his office, 
Avhich always filled his thoughts, only increased his pains, 
lie was at Cochin, a town on the Indian coast south of 
Calicut, when this illness overtook him. Finding that it 
gre\f more serious, *lie caused himself to be conveyed from 
the fort to the house of a Portuguese gentleman near by. 
He still attempted to exercise his authority as viceroy ; but 
feeling that his end might be near, he sent for various ofiicers, 
and gave them orders what to do if he should die. He 
made the Treasurer and secretary sign a promise to do all 
that he commanded until his successor should arrive, and 
had his instructions to them carefully written out*in full. 

Having ^lus disposed of his worldly affairs, Don Vasco da 
' Cama tiAiied his thoughts to other and more solemn things, 
' and prei)ared hims(ilf for d^th, which was now fast ap- 
proaching. He made his will, confessed, and partook of the 
holy sacrament. * In his will he enjoined upon his sons, E&le- 
van and Paulo, to return to Portugal, and carry with them 
his goods and his servants, pg-ying those who wished to re- 
main in India what was due to them ; to give his clothes 
and household furniture to the churches and the hospital ; 
and to see to it that his remains should be conveyed to and 
entombed in his native land. 

Gradually, day by day, the old hero failed ; until, at three 
o’clock in the morning, ofi Christmas-eve 1524, he quietly 
passed away. ' 

The news of his death filled the Portuguese in India with 
griiif. The churches we^ crowded with those who repaired 
to them to pray for the rest of his soul. His bcMy, clad in 
silk attire, and wrapped^ in the mantle of the Order of*Christ, 
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lay in state in the hall of the fortress. On his head waff the^ 
round cap that ho had been wont to wear on state occasions, 
while by his side were laid his sword an(i belt. From the 
fortress the remains were carried to the Monastery of St. 
Ai^tony, and deposited in the large chapel. A square grating 
surrounded the tomb, which was lined with fringed black 
velvet. The next day a mass for the repose of the illustrious 
dead was said, attended by Don Vasco’s two sons as cliief 
mourners, and^by all the high officers and captains who were 
at Cochin. Some years after, his body \fas taken from* its 
resting-place in Cochin, and carried back to Portugal in the 
admiral’s flag-ship, and * interred amid great s])lendour at 
Vidigueyra, the town from which he derived his title, and 
there he lies to this day. Don Vasco’s sons fulfilled their 
father’s commands in every respect. When the/ returned 
home with the sad news, all Portugal mourned so great and 
irreparable ti loss. 

Thus died this celebrated hero, captain, gov^nor, and 
patriot, after a life full of adventure, and crownc^vith all 
the fame and honours that tlif^ most ambitious could crave. ^ 
Vasco da Gama had faults : his temper was quick and hot, 
lii^tnanncr and action often arbitrary, his set’ority sonuitimes 
cruel. On tlie other hand he was bold, persevering, i^aticnt 
of fgptigue, disdainful of dang(^ and of obstacles, prompt in 
executing justice, religious, devoted to his king and country, 
and full of the most untiring energy. Sucli a memory the 
Portuguese may w^ell be proud to cherish, and preserve to 
the homage of future generations. 


TII£ END. 
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